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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper is concerned with the identity crisis 
faced by the adolescent, and how the church can best aid 
youth in meeting that crisis. It is the contention here 
that worship can be an important source of identity dis¬ 
covery; that worship, grounded in history and psychologi¬ 
cally sound, offers a primary source and opportunity for 
answering the vital questions of youth. Psychologically, 
youth are asking, "Who am I?" and the closely related 
theological question, "Whose am I?" 

Those interested in the educational ministry of the 
church have long been able to observe their leadership 
stress a close relation between teaching and worship but 
have not been able to exploit this in the fullest sense. 
Those concerned with the practical application of Christian 
education theory seem not to have heard what their leaders 
were saying, or at least were never able to put it into 
practice. The educational theorists stress worship as 
integral to education but they are for the most part dis¬ 
regarded. Most church organizations seem to recognize the 
division rather than the unity. It is obvious that the 
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design of a great majority of church buildings has done 
much to contribute to and continue the separation. Worship, 
fellowship, and educational units are separated, and the 
sanctuary is constructed like a theatre. 

It is not only the educators who are at falut. 

Those responsible for worship can also be found wanting. 
Often worship in our churches is tied to a dead tradition 
rather than a living one, to a dead history rather than a 
dynamic one. When this happens worship is binding rather 
than freedom producing, escapist rather than real. Harry 
Munroe points out that much present ". . . worship experi¬ 
ence seems to involve a definite break with present vital 
and on-going experience, and to constitute something of an 
escape into an unreal and mysterious world."'*’ 

Wherever the blame must rest, the fact remains that 
though the Christian educator may have made attempts at 
discovering the ties between worship and teaching, he 
usually has taken note of the forces against him and 
retreated, accepting the divisions within the church as 
final. "Let us worship in the sanctuary, fellowship in the 
fellowship hall, and learn in the educational building!" 

■^Harry C. Munro, Protestant Nurture (Englewood 
Cliffs; Prentice-Hall, 19 46 ), p. 194* 
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Nowhere is this attitude more in evidence than in 
the area of the ministry to youth, the area of interest in 
this paper. What worker with youth has not had to face the 
problem of the young churchman speaking of the "youth build¬ 
ing" as if it were entirely separate from "the church" or 
even "the big church"? Clarice Bowman, a writer in both 
the area of worship and the area of teaching youth would 
seem to be a logical person to bridge the gap (or gorge) but 

even she falls short. She speaks of "• . . times set aside 

2 

for youth’s worship in the church program." This state¬ 
ment suggests that worship is something that can be pro¬ 
gramed as separate from the youth’s total experience with 
the church, and that youth are themselves not to be con¬ 
sidered as participants in the worship life of the total 
church community. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to show that 
this separating, "setting aside" of youth at worship, denies 
the historical and Biblical role of worship and the sound 
psychological understanding of youth’s (and every man’s) 
need to find himself that worship has historically shown. 
While the concern here is with youth and with his search 
for identity an understanding of the developmental task 


Clarice Bowman, Restoring Worship (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokerbury Press, 1951), p. 192. 
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theory of growth shows that man never completely conquers 
his need for defining himself. Thus, what is said here 
concerning youth is applicable to the needs of man no 
matter what his age. Also, when "youth worship** is men¬ 
tioned it means youth at worship in the particular mani¬ 
festation of the church community he finds himself at the 
moment of worship. Adults may be present in large numbers 
or they may not, but nowhere is it intended that youth 
separate themselves from the community for the purpose of 
worshipping. 

Here is an effort to strengthen the ties between 
worship and education through an investigation of the 
specific needs of youth and how worship can be a source of 
meeting those needs. Here is sought the contribution that 
worship can make to the discovery of self. The purpose is 
to restate the nature and place of worship in the life of 
youth; worship that recognizes the importance of the his¬ 
torical and dramatic in aiding youth to find their psycho¬ 
logical and religious identity—who and whose they are. 

Christian education has for some time been pre¬ 
occupied with problem solving. And, while the literature 
in the field reflects a concern with the relation of educa¬ 
tion and worship, it does not, for the most part, indicate 
an understanding of worship in light of the developmental 
process. This is a new emphasis which must be added, that 
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of identity-discovery and identification. This new emphasis 
can come from two sources: a knowledge of youth’s need to 
define himself through participation in and identification 
with others past and present, and through a fresh look at 
the origins of worship, Jewish and Christian, as they reveal 
themselves as being an important source of identity dis¬ 
covery. This fresh look at worship can force education to 
stop using worship as but one part of the learning process 
and to restate its place in the nature and growth of the 
Christian. 

Worship, as understood in this dissertation, is the 
act of celebrating the presence and acts of God in the life 
and history of the worshiper and his community. It is praise 
and adoration for God who is the source of all power. It is 
a time of self-evaluation and confession in the light of 
God’s demands. Worship is not a manipulation of God for 
personal gain or good feeling; it is a standing under God’s 
judgment and a seeking after a direction for one’s life. 
Personal benefits, such as the discovery of identity, are 
by-products of worship and the result of God’s gracious 
giving rather than of any calculated act of the worshiper. 

The stress here on the discovery of identity by youth 
is a result of the work done by those psychologists and 
educators who have over the past few decades developed the 
theories of the developmental task. The developmental task 
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has become more and more an organizing principle for 
Christian education, and in the ministry to youth it is 
recognized that the church must be aware of the particular 
adolescent’s task of defining himself. But the place of 
worship in meeting the need has largely been ignored— 
especially in practice. 

The data for this paper were collected through 
library research, conversation and interaction with youth, 
and through the researcher’s experience ministering to youth 
and worshiping with them. In regard to that experience, 
the reader should know that the author is a clergyman of 
the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), one of the 
freest of the liturgically free churches. His entire denom- 
national experience is with that group, and thus the 
liturgical movements in the church were a mystery to him 
for much of his life. 

Chapter II will be an investigation of the relation¬ 
ship of worship and Christian education as understood by 
selected writers in the field. 

Chapter III is to be a rather detailed study of the 
development of the identity crisis theory of Erik Erikson. 
Erikson’s work on the Life Cycle and the specific develop¬ 
mental task of adolescence—the discovery of identity—will 
be fully explored. From this data implications for the 
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church will be drawn. Here again, the work of one man, 

Ross Snyder, will be used extensively. 

In Chapter IV the early development of the Judeo- 
Christian worship patterns will be reviewed in an attempt 
to show that worship, in its origins, revealed an awareness 
of the problems of identity and was instrumental in the 
establishment of meaningful identities for those worship¬ 
ing. 

Chapter V will establish criteria for youth worship, 
review some of the current patterns and materials of youth 
worship, and evaluate them in the light of the established 
criteria. Then, two experimental patterns of youth worship 
will be described and evaluated. 

Chapter VI will contain a summary of the paper, lift 
out points needing emphases, and draw conclusions from the 
research. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN WORSHIP AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

As noted in the previous chapter, the Church has 
given very little attention to the relationship between 
worship and Christian education, at least in practice. In 
this chapter some of the leaders in the field of Christian 
education will be investigated concerning the relationship 
they see between worship and Christian education. This is 
necessary, also as previously noted, because the church has 
traditionally assigned the task of aiding the adolescent in 
finding himself to the educators and youth workers. 

George Albert Coe 

In 1917 George Albert Coe, relying very much on 
contemporary movements in public school education,'*’ advanced 
his social theory of religious education. This theory pro¬ 
claimed that "The central fact of the educative process is a 

growing Christian experience in and through the pupil’s 

2 

social interactions." 

^George Albert Coe, A Social Theory of Religious 
Education (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917)» p. V. 

^Ibid .. p. SO. 
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Coe wag aware that this theory was vulnerable to the 

criticism that it denied the uniqueness of the church. 

How, in the application of this theory, was the church any 

different from any other good-producing social structure? 

His answer to this was that the churches, and only the 

churches, **. . . undertake to accept the radical conse- 

3 

quences of Jesus* social idealism." Men are not taught or 
converted merely by being told something. If Christians 
are to build a world community it must be constructed on 
the fact that all men are brothers. This has consequences 
for the church as a worshiping society. ". . .we are 
beginning to see that our fellowship with the Father—the 
whole problem of worship—is tied up with our relations to 
this enterprise."^ 

He notes that for religious education there are two 
aspects of the church as a worshiping society that are of 
first importance. The first is the radical nature of the 
church’s involvement in society. "This spirit of loving to 
the uttermost, which is likewise the spirit of self- 
criticism to the uttermost, is the first thing that speci¬ 
fically Christian education adds to the other agencies of 

3 Ibid .. p. 92 . 4 Ibid. 
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social progress." The second is found in the church’s 
worship. 

There is no break, or partition, or point of 
transition, between the Christian’s friendship with 
men and his friendship with God. Hence the signifi¬ 
cance of common worship. Communion of man with man 
reaches its climax only when the human is felt to 
contain the divine.6 

Thus, there is a continuity of love with worship. 

Because of this continuity worship is fellowship. 
"When worship is fully Christian it is fellowship through 
and through, fellowship freeing itself from all restraints, 
and therefore continuous with everything in the world that 
makes for brotherhood." 7 In this experience of fellowship 
which reveals God man retreats from the world, he does not 
escape from it. In this retreat he finds direction and 
meaning. 


• • . here, pausing from the multiplicity of affairs 
to seek a central, organizing principle for them all, 
and lifting our eyes from the particular stitches that 
we have been taking in the flowing garment of divinity 
in order that we may contemplate the garment itself, 
we find meaning, rationality, in our existence; 
rationality, however, not as something static, not as 
something merely to be gazed at and admired, but 
rationality as direction for our forces, as effort that 
is satisfied to be effort, as labor that asks for no 
idleness as its reward, as suffering with and for 
others that does not count itself as loss, as purpose 
that is large enough.8 


5 6 

p Ibid .. p. 94. Ibid . 

7 Ibid .« p. 95. ^Ibid .. pp. 94-95. 
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Such worship, for Coe, has tremendous educational 
possibilities. These possibilities are realized through 
words, and music, and architectural beauty, ". . . and 
especially by the presence of a whole congregation that is 

attending to the same things and performing outward acts in 

„9 

unison." 

Again, could not such a congregation be less than 
Christian? This is avoided in only one way: "By ever 
fresh applications of the ancient Christian doctrine that 
God is made manifest in human life." 10 For Coe the essence 
of Christian worship is, "To see life objectively, dis¬ 
criminatingly, and to reflect upon what we, with God, want 
it to be . • . . w11 However, he is very careful not to 
forget his social theories, and he reminds us not to use 
worship as an escape from the world or from following the 
Christ who was a servant . "Worship as escape from this 

degenerates into non-Christian crowd aestheticism or else 

12 

into non-Christian clubdom." 

Harrison Elliott 

Harrison Elliott wrote in the early 1940*3 but sounds 
very contemporary in his understanding of the relationship 

9 Ibid ., p. 95 10 Ibid . 

^Ibid. 12 Ibid. 
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of worship and education. He sees a definite and vital 
connection between the two. Instruction without regard for 
the Christian purposes of life is ". . . coldly intellectual 
and without significance in life experience . . . .” And 
worship that is separated from efforts to find ". . .an 
answer to the problems of life is either coldly formal or 

insignificantly other-worldly." ^ 

He points out that advancing science and technology 
brought the world and the church to the position of divid¬ 
ing all between them. "In short, there was recognized by 
the church a division of life into two categories: the 
secular and the sacred.And, the liberal Christian 
educators, while denying that this division was correct, 
were not able to put their ideas into practice by revising 
the worship practices of the day. 

The public worship, even conducted by ministers who 
made this personal interpretation of God’s relation¬ 
ship to human life, was carried on with historic 
forms, the language which spoke of a relationship to a 
God of direction rather than to one who worked in and 
through the processes of life.l6 


13 Harrison Elliott, Can Religious Educates £§ 
Christian? {New York: Macmillan, 1940;, p. 284. 

li f Ibid .. p. 286. 13 Ibid ., p. 287. 

l6 Ibid., p. 287. 
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This type of worship denied the religious character of the 

educational process, and, because the process was based on 

human experience, "• • • contributed to the removal of God 

17 

from significant relationship to human affairs." 

Very important is Elliott’s recognition that the 
educational process and the process of worship are similar. 

Ineed, the great historic forms of worship . . . 
have followed the steps of an educational process: 
first, a recognition of sin, or inadequacy, or need; 
second, an acceptance of the answer to this need in 
the forgiveness or guidance of God; third, the 
commitment to a new life; and fourth, the vitaliza- 
tion of the resources of God in carrying out the new 
commitment. Id 

Also, "All life should be carried on in the spirit 
and on the level of worship; that is, in a recognition of 
man’s dependence upon God and in a sense of relationship to 
him." 19 But this will not happen unless changes grow out 
of life. 

There is both a "retrospective" and a "prospective" 
aspect of these changes through worship. 

In the retrospective type of worship, there is 
opportunity to review past experiences, to evaluate 
them critically, and thus to recognize failings in a 
mood of confession and achievements in a mood of 
thanksgiving .... A large element in worship has 
been reliving through some form of ritualistic 
expression significant experiences in one’s personal 
history, in the corporate experience of a group, or 


17 Ibid.. p. 289 . lg lbid., p. 298 . 

1 9 Ibid . f p. 299. 
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in the history of religion, and thus laying hold anew 
of past sources of confidence and strength as well as 
of corrective to human life and endeavor20 

The prospective aspect of worship is also important. 
This is "worshipful meditation." 2 ^ The danger of this 
meditation is that it will become an escape from the 
responsibilities of life. 

For worship to be most rewarding, the individual 
must bring to the quiet and meditation the concerns 
of life and the data out of life f s activities, that 
he may gain new insights and new purposes which he 
will try out in the laboratory of experience.22 

Worship is a change from activity and "... leads back to 

activity." 2 ^ 

Finally, worship "... helps to determine to what 
men give themselves and upon what they will depend." 2 ^ 

William Clavton Bower 

William Clayton Bower was a contemporary of Harrison 
Elliott and shared much with him in his approach to 
Christian education. In his book, Christ and Christian 
Education, Bower puts forth his theory of Christianity as 
"... a guided experience in facing life situations and in 


20 Ibid.. p. 300. 

Ibid ., p. 301. 
2 ^Ibid .. p. 306. 


21 Ibid .. p. 300. 
23 Ibid .. p. 300. 
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bringing them through to Christian outcomes." 25 Commitment 
is considered to be the consummation of Christian educa¬ 
tion, 2 ^ and religion sustains a functional relation to 
man*s total experience. "It serves needs as basic to his 
continued existence and wellbeing as food, air, light or 
hearing." 27 

As noted, the consummation of Christian education 
is commitment. The person growing through Christian educa¬ 
tion makes an infinite number of choices through which he 
orientates himself toward Christ. As situations are 
resolved in this manner the importance of worship arises. 

Values vividly experienced call for adequate 
expression through symbols, praise, thanksgiving, 
prayer, penitence, communion, or silent contemplation 
within the inner sanctuary of the soul. But when set 
in the frame of commitment and action, worship is 
more than praise and communion. It is a girding for 
the issue of the experience in action. It lays hold 
upon that divine resource of strength beyond the self 
needed for courageous and sustained effort. Vital 
worship rises, like the tides, out of the depths of 
experience where in the presence of reality one looks 
upon the face of God.23 

In Bower*s functional theory of Christian education, 
worship serves the function of being the source of strength 


25 William Clayton Bower, Christ and Christian 
Education (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943), p. 39. 

26 Ibid .. p. 41 . 27 Ibid., p. 46 . 

2 ^Ibid .. pp. 61-62. 
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for the task. 

Lewis Sherrill 

i In The Gift of Power Lewis Sherrill states that the 

I church ”... has to be experienced from within in order to 
be known. And . . .this knowing of itself from within 
consists primarily in knowing itself as a worshipping 
community ." 2< ^ This community experiences and knows itself 
as it is self-transcending. It remains in the world but at 
the same time transcends it. It knows itself to be ground¬ 
ed in another dimension, it knows itself as a koinonia 
community. 


. . . koinonia is a kind of community which 
transcends ordinary human community in that God is 
present and participates in the community. For the 
connotation of koinonia in that' the spirit o£ Pod.Hi 
forthgoing into, and present in, every relationship 
within the comm unity . Thus it signifies that every 
relationship in the Christian community participates 
in God and God in it, whether it be the relationship 
of person to person, or of each to all, or of all to 
each; while the whole community as a whole partici¬ 
pates in God and God in it. Thus koinonia is by its 
nature a sommunity intimately indwelt by the Spirit.30 

One of the ways the self-transcendence of the 

Christian community is affirmed is in the act of worship. 

For "In worship men turn beyond themselves and affirm God. 


29 Lewis Joseph Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: 
Macmillan, 1955), p. 50. 

3 °Ibid . 
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This is true, for example, in prayer in such acts ab 
adoration, thanksgiving, confessions, supplication for 

O 1 

oneself, and intercession for others." This is also 
true of the sacraments. In each sacrament celebrated 
w, . . men are confronted by some aspect of the grace of 

God." 32 

Also, in the use of the Bible. 

The Christian community’s self-transcendence is 
affirmed by the reading and hearing of Lthe scripturej, 
and by the careful teaching of it, whether from the 
pulpit, or in small face-to-face groups. The reading 
of scripture in public worship originated as an act 
of teaching both in Jewish synagogue worship and in 
the Christian service. The teaching was in this 
instance first of all a confronting of the community 
by the word of God. Thus it is of the genius of both 
the Jewish and the Christian community to embed, 
teaching in the corporate worship of the community.33 

The self-transcendence of the Christian community is 

likewise affirmed through singing, especially the great 

hymns of adoration, thanksgiving, and joy; and in the link- 

34* 

ing of the community with the ecumenical church. 

And, the worshipping community is the place 

... into which men come bearing the ultimate 
personal concerns of daily life. As has so often been 
pointed out, it is only after we have first made the 
affirmation of God by praying, 


32 Ibid., p. 52 . 
34 Ibid. 


3 Ibid .. pp. 51-52. 
33 Ibid. 
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Our father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy Kingdom come. 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven, 

that we are ready in spirit to pray, j 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. 

Having so prayed, the community in its corporate 
prayer can then again affirm its transcendent 
dimension: 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
gloryi 

forever, Amen.35 

People enter into the worshiping community concerned. 

They enter concerned about their own inward situation (their 

anxiety); they enter concerned for those to whom they are 

close; they enter concerned to know if there is hope; and 

they enter concerned over their relationships—to God, to 

other man, to themselves."Further, we come knowing well 

enough that in coming we shall be challenged as to our 

37 

responsibility as a community and as individuals."' 

All of this has to do with the individual and the 

community "becoming in Jesus Christ." 

. . -.when the human self, whatever its brokenness 
and sin, comes to the place of meeting it is to be 
met by another Self who is within and yet beyond the 


36 Ibid .. p. 54. 


35 Ibid .. p. 53 . 
37 Ibid. 
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human self. And in affirming God within that encounter, 
man is not only affirming another. He is affirming 
that which is at once the deepest and highest that he 
is. He is affirming his life . . . . n 3o 

This becoming cannot be captured in the doctrinal phrase, 

39 

“It is witnessed to in the worshipping community. 1 * 

Worship, and especially the use of the Bible in 

worship, has a function of remembrance. 

Such remembrance is not the indulgence of a home¬ 
sick longing to return to the past. Neither is it a 
pious digging around in the rubbish of the past hoping 
to find useful religious antiques hidden here and 
there. It is literally being introduced to our 
heritage, coming to know the people to whom we owe 
so much, that sustains us. It is an act of affirming 
that we'participate in the life of a church that is 
undying, affirming that its history is our history, 
and that the way we bear ourselves in our encounter , Q 
is a matter of concern to a great cloud of witnesses. 


Randolph Crump Miller 

Randolph Crump Miller states the purpose of 
Christian education is "• . .to lead each person into a 
decision to live as a Christian. His fundamental questions 

4 

must be answered. He needs to know who he is, who other 

/ 

people are, what the world is like, and where we are 
going.’*^ 1 It is worship that gives the strength to live as 

^Ibid . t p. 5 $ 3 9 Ibid ., p. 78 . 

4 

4 °Ibid.. pp. 95-96. 

41 Randolph Crump Miller, Education for Christian 
Living (Englewood Cliffs; Prentice-Hall, 195o)» P« 55. 
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a Christian. **. . . as the individual grows as a member of 
the worshiping community he learns that through participa¬ 
tion in congregational worship he is made strong to live as 

a disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Worship is experienced-centered education, for the 

worshiper learns by doing. tt The only way to learn worship 
is through worshiping.Therefore, it is important that 
meaningful participation be possible. 

The most significant participation is as responding 
members of the congregation. Leadership and assistance 
in the service is secondary. Saying the Lord’s Prayer 
together is a way of experiencing corporateness even 
before all the phrases are understood. The worshipers 
affirm the fact that they belong to a community of 
believers when they join in the creed. They sing 
hymns not because the music has a pleasant jingle but 
because the words and music combine to arouse in them 
a sense of the presence of Almighty God. They are 
active participants when they listen to the Bible 
reading and the story or sermonette. They respond to 
the responsive reading. They offer themselves through 
their gifts of money. They make their own silent 
prayers and join in corporate prayers, and they say 
"Amen" ("so be it") in many churches at.the close of 
each prayer.44 

Miller sums up his position in the following manner: 

Worship is an essential part of Christian education. 
It is the framework in which Christian education takes 
place, for in worship the believing community is in 
communion with God, who provides the redemption that 
the community needs. Without the means of grace 
vouchsafed through worship, education is likely to 


I 42 Ibid., p. 243. 43 p. 245. 

^Ibid- 
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founder on the rocks of factual knowledge, moralism, 
and loyalty to the church as an idolatrous end in 
itself.45 

i Iris Cully 

Iris Cully is concerned with the proclamation of the 
"good news" of the faith and sees this proclamation yield¬ 
ing teaching. "The very proclamation of the good news is 
teaching."^ The earliest way the church proclaimed the 
good news (taught) was through worship and the sacraments. 
Baptism is an example. "The going down into the water was 
a presentation, by which the believer went down into death 
with the Lord; and as Jesus was raised from the dead, so 
the believer was baptized into eternal life through Christ 
and with him."^ 7 

She also notes that learning takes place within a 
particular context and, "The church is the context within 

i 4 

which learning takes place.Within this context the 
proclamation (teaching) takes place, grounded in history. 
"The understanding of the God of Israel is rooted, not in 

^ Ibid .. pp. 261-262. 

^Iris Cully, The Dynamics of Christian Education 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953), p. 43. 

4 7 Ibid . ^Ibid .. p# 35. 
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not in the world, nor in philosophy, but in history. 

This is both individual and group history. For example, a 
catechetical recital 

. . . can hold meaning when the words memorized 
take on significance for the individual as a member of 
the group. The Jewish child knows himself to be one 
of those chosen to bear witness to God’s saving work 
through the covenant in the community of Israel. The 
Christian child knows himself to be one of those 
accepted by God for redemption through Christ within 
the church .50 

Cully sees worship as dialogue: "The worshipers 
alternately speak and listen. They hear the word and they 
respond to it in praise and in prayer.' 1 ' And as encounter 
"Prayer and worship are a meeting between God and man. 

They are the recognition of encounter on the part of per¬ 
sons, and in that recognition is the beginning of 
52 

response." Worship is also representation, and the 
Lord’s Supper is the supreme representation of the proclama 
tion—the teaching~of the good news. 

It is an act of worship in which the believers 
participate, addressing God and praising him for his 
love, made known through his saving acts in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Through this 


^Iris Cully, Imparting the Word (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1962), p. 60. 

^°Cully, Dynamics of Christian Education, p. 47* 

^Cully, Imparting the Word , p. 136. 

52 

Cully, Dynamics of Christian Education, p. 145. 
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activity the worshipping community relives the his¬ 
torical situation now two thousand years removed, and 
makes it contemporaneous by the representation and 
personal appropriation through which, again, his body 
is broken and his blood shed for them. The living 
Lord is in the midst of his people.53 

Summary 

George Albert Coe stresses the importance of worship 
as fellowship , based on man’s love for his fellowman, which 
in turn is based upon man having within him that which is 
divine. This experience of fellowship allows man to 
retreat from the world in order to find new meaning and 
direction for his life. Coe also sees the educational 
possibilities as realized through the unity of the congre¬ 
gation and the constant applying of the ancient Christian 
doctrine. 

Harrison Elliott is concerned that the sacred and 
the secular not be separated in such a way as to deny God’s 
significant relationship to the totality of human affairs. 

He points out the similarity between the processes of 
worship and education, each following a progression from 
the recognition of a need, through a recognition of the 
power available to meet the need, to a commitment to a new 
direction and a dependency on God and his resources in 
carrying out that commitment. Worship is also from activity 

53 Ibid .. p. 149. 
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back to activity, determining to whom men give themselves 
and upon what they will depend. 

For William Clayton Bower the end product of 
Christian education is commitment, and worship serves to 
define the commitment and be the source of power for carry¬ 
ing it out. 

Lewis Sherrill sees growth as becoming in Jesus 
Christ, and this becoming is witnessed to in the worshiping 
community. It is in the worshiping community where men 
turn beyond themselves and affirm God, thereby affirming 
their own life~who they are. Of great importance is the 
fact that worship introduces man to his heritage, affirming 
that he is participating in an undying church, claiming a 
common history, and feeling a responsibility to what has 
gone on before. And, also very important is Sherrill’s 
definition of communion as two-way communication, two 
people participating in each other. 

Randolph Crump Miller is reminiscent of Coe and 
Bower as he views worship as strength-producing for the 
task of living as a Christian. He sees the strength coming 
through participation in congregational worship. This is 
the active participation of the worshiper reciting and 
responding. And , he reminds us of the role of grace in the 
education and worship of the church. 
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Iris Cully sees proclamation as teaching and finds 
that one way the early church taught (proclaimed) was 
through the sacraments. The history of the faith is 
important for it is there that an understanding of God is 
rooted. She defines worship as dialogue (hearing and 
responding), as encounter (meeting of God and man), and as 
representation (reliving the historical situation of the 
saving acts). 

Thus, it can be seen that the theorists of Christian 
education have recognized and stressed the important ties 
between worship and education. It would be difficult to 
read any of them and not be aware of their insights into 
the fact that if education is to be Christian it not only 
must be related to worship, it and worship must be 
separable. However, with the exception of Lewis Sherrill, 
the educators reviewed here have not given much considera¬ 
tion to the developmental task theory of individual crisis 
to be conquered at each stage of life. The following 
chapter will consider that problem as related to the 
adolescent. 

It is also true that the educators reviewed have 
approached the problem of worship and education from the 
viewpoint of education thus tending to assign worship the 
role of educational tool. They do not point up the 
implications of their concerns for worship. Thus, even 
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having great appreciation for worship and having concern 
for relation of it to education they have not been able to 
lead the uncritical practitioners of Christian education 
into a meaningful appreciation of that relationship. And 
the sad fact is that these practitioners have succeeded 
in unduly separation worship and education. In Chapter V 
definite suggestions will be made as to how this separation 
can be overcome. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ADOLESCENTS SEARCH FOR IDENTITY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 

FOR THE CHURCH 

Essential to this study is an understanding of the 
identity crisis, the task of the adolescent in discovering 
who he is. The one person most responsible for the defin¬ 
ing of this crisis is Erik H. Erikson. This chapter is 
devoted to a review of his works in the area of this study. 
First, his theory of the life cycle will be investigated. 
This will be followed by a summary of his contributions 
regarding the place of the adolescent in that cycle. Then 
implications for the church worship will be noted. 

I. THE LIFE CYCLE 
The Epigenetic Principle 

Erikson’s theories of development are based on what 
he calls the epigenetic principle. This is the principle 
that anything that grows "... has a ground plan , and that 
out of this ground plan parts arise, each part having its 
turn of special ascendancy, until all parts have arisen to 
form a functioning whole ." 1 Just as the physical body 

1 Erik H. Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle," 
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grows, not by developing new organs, but by an unfolding in 

a prescribed sequence of locomotion, sensory, and social 

capacities, the personality grows by obeying ". . . inner 

laws of development, laws which create a succession of 

2 

i potentialities for significant interaction . . ." with 
those who take care of the child. 

Personality can be said to develop according to 
steps predetermined in the human organism*s readiness 
to be driven toward, to be aware of, and to interact 
with, a widening social radius, beginning with the 
dim image of a mother and ending with mankind, or at 
any rate that segment of mankind which "counts” in 
the particular individual*s life.3 

Each step in the growth of an individual is related 
to each of the other steps, and each depends on the "... 
proper development in the proper sequence of each . . . 
of the others, and ”... each exists in some form before 

5 

"its " decisive and critical time normally arrives ." Each 
step of growth becomes important, meets its crisis, and 
reaches a solution toward the end of each stage. Each 
potential crisis exists in the beginning in some form (this 
is the meaning of epigenetic). At each stage the human 
organism becomes ready for an encounter with his 


Psychological Issues . 1:1 (1959)» 52. 

2 Ibid . 3 Ibid . 

^Ibid., p. 53. 5 Ibid . 
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environment over the issue to be won or lost* The environ¬ 
ment, in turn, feels called upon to face him with ideas and 
situations that will either aid or hinder his quest. It 
is this encounter , together with the resulting crisis which 
Erikson describes for each stage of life. 

Eight Stages of Man 

(1) Basic trust versus basic mistrust . Basic trust 
is an attitude toward oneself and the world derived from 
the experiences of the first year of life. If this is 
impaired in childhood, it is expressed in basic mistrust. 

(2) Autonomy versus shame and doubt . "Anal- 
muscular maturation sets the stage for experimentation with 
two simultaneous sets of social modalities; holding and 
letting go. w It is at this stage where one lays the 
groundwork for dealing with the question of remaining the 
master of the rules by which we want to make things more 
manageable or rather having the rules master the ruler. 

(3) Initiative versus guilt . The child of four or 
five must now decide what kind of a person he is going to 
be. This is the time of the Oedipus complex. Initiative 

^Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: 
Norton, 1950), p. 222. 
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is expressed by being "on the make." 

The word suggests enjoyment of competition, 
insistence on goal, pleasure of conquest. In the 
boy the emphasis remains on ’making* by head-on 
attack; in the girl it may change to ’making* by 
making herself attractive and endearing. The child 
thus develops the prerequisites for masculine and 
feminine initiative .7 

Guilt can result over goals contemplated and acts initiated 
in one’s enjoyment of new powers. 

(4) Industry versus inferiority . This is the 
latency period. The child now learns to win recognition by 
producing things. His danger lies in a sense of inadequacy 
and inferiority. 

(5) Identity versus identity diffusion . Youth 
begins. "The sense of ego identity ... is the accrued 
confidence that one’s ability to maintain inner sameness 
and continuity is matched by the sameness and continuity of 
one’s meaning for others." 0 The danger is identity diffusion. 

(6) Intimacy versus isolation . Body and ego must 
now be able 

... to face the fear of ego loss in situations 
which call for self-abandon: in orgasms and sexual' 
unions, in close friendships and in physical combat, 


7 

Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle," p. 7$. 
%bid .. p. 39. 
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in experiences of inspiration by teachers and of intui¬ 
tion from the recesses of the self. The avoidance of 
such experiences because of a fear of ego loss may lead 
to a deep sense of isolation . . .9 

(7) Generativitv versus stagnation . This is 
related to parenthood. Generativity is the interest in 
establishing and guiding the next generation. When this 
enrichment fails there may be a regression to a pseudo 
intimacy which results in individual stagnation. 

(8) Integrity versus despair, disgust . Integrity 
is the fruit of the other seven stages. It is the 
acceptance of one’s own life cycle. Without this, death is 
feared: the one and only life cycle is not accepted as the 
ultimate of life. Despair expresses the feeling that time 
is short. Disgust hides despair. 

Webster’s Dictionary is kind enough to help us com¬ 
plete this outline in a circular fashion. Trust (the 
first of our ego values) is here defined as ’the 
assured reliance on another’s integrity,’ the last of 
our values. ... And it seems possible to further 
paraphrase the relation of adult integrity and infan¬ 
tile trust by saying that healthy children will not 
fear life if their parents have integrity enough not 
to fear death.10 

In an interview granted in I960 Erikson comments on 
possible misuses of his theories.^ One that he was 


^Erikson, Childhood and Society , p. 229. 

10 Ibid ., p. 233. 

•^■Erik H. Erikson, tt Youth and the Life Cycle,” 
Children No. 2 (March-April I960), U. S. Department of 
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concerned about is the tendency to turn the eight stages 
into sort of a "rosary of achievement", a device for count- 
\ ing the fruits of each stage as though each were achieved 
as a permanent trait. If this happens the negative traits 
of each stage are left out. "The fact is that the per¬ 
sonality must reconquer them continuously in the same way 
that the body»s metabolism resists decay." Another 
danger is to ignore the fact that other people besides 
parents are important to youth. Still another is the 
omission of stages which do not fit into the preconceived 
ideas of the person who is adopting or adapting the theory. 
These kinds of omission ignore 

. . . the »cogwheeling’ of infantile and adult 
stages—the fact that each further stage of growth in 
a given individual is not only dependent upon the 
relatively successful completion of his own previous 
stages, but also on the completion of the subsequent 
stages in those other individuals with whom he inter¬ 
acts and whom he accepts as models.13 

II. YOUTH AND THE LIFE CYCLE 


Identity 

In the discussion above it was noted that the crisis 
associated with adolescence is that of identity. Erikson 


Health, Education, and Welfare. (Mimeographed). 
1 2 Ibid . 

13 Ibid . 
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uses this term to denote certain comprehensive gains which 
the individual, at the end of adolescence, must have 
derived from all his pre-adult experience in order to be 
ready for the tasks of adulthood. 

Childhood comes to an end. The healthy personality 
has established a good relationship to the world of tools 
and skills. Sexual maturity is now a fact. Youth begins. 

But in puberty and adolescence all sameness and * 
continuities relied on earlier are questioned again, 
because of a rapidity of body growth which equals 
that of early childhood and because of the entirely 
new addition of physical genital maturity .14 

While it is fairly easy to mark the beginning of this 

period, the end is not as easy to identify. Chronological 

age has very little to do with it. In his biography of 

Martin Luther Erikson charts Luther*s youth and the last 

entry on the chart is the posting of the ninety-five theses 

at the age of thirty-two! 1 ' 5 

The youth faced with the physiological revolution 
within himself is now primarily concerned with what he 
appears to be in the eyes of others as compared to what he 
feels he is, and with the question of how to connect the 

^Erikson, Childhood and Society , p. 227. 

^Erik H. Erikson, Young Man Luther (New York: 
Norton, 1953), p. 25 . 
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roles and skills cultivated earlier with the occupational, 
social, and sexual prototypes of his day. 

The integration now taking place in the form of ego 
identity is more than the sum of the childhood identi¬ 
fication. It is the accrued experience of the ego’s 
ability to integrate those'identifications with the 
vicissitudes of the libido, with the aptitudes 
developed out of endowment, and with the opportunities 
offered in social roles. The sense of ego identity, 
then, is the accrued confidence in the inner sameness 
and continuity of one’s meaning for others, as 
evidenced in the tangible promise of a ’’career”.16 


Identity Diffusion 

As stated, the danger of this stage is identity 
diffusion. Erikson uses the technique of extracting from 
psychopathology insights into normal psychological pat¬ 
terns. A look at some of the more extreme forms of 
identity diffusion can give greater understanding of it, 
and therefore of identity. 

The problem of intimacy . Many people suffer from 
mental breakdowns during the time when they are first try¬ 
ing to engage in intimate fellowship or in sexual intimacy. 
This reveals a latent weakness of identity. ”True engage¬ 
ment with others is the result and the test of firm self¬ 
delineation. n1 ^ When a youth tries to function without 

^Erikson, Childhood and Society , p. 229 . 

17 

'Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle,” p. 124 . 
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this, he comes under a peculiar strain because each 
encounter carries the threat of loss of identity. Isola¬ 
tion can result. In the extreme 

• . . this state consists of a painfully heightened 
sense of isolation; a disintegration of the sense of 
inner continuity and sameness; a sense of over-all 
ashamedness; an inability to derive a sense of 
accomplishment from any kind of activity . . .IS 

Diffusion of time perspective . Here a sense of 

great urgency and yet also a loss of consideration for time 

as a dimension of living occurs. ’*. . . the implied 

malignancy . . . consists of a decided disbelief in the 

possibility that time might bring change, and yet also of 

19 

a violent fear that it might not.'* There seems to be a 
wish on the part of the ego to let itself die. 

Diffusion of industry . 

Cases of severe identity diffusion regularly also 
suffer from an acute upset in the sense of workmanship, 
and this either in the form of an inability to con¬ 
centrate on required or suggested tasks, or in a self¬ 
destructive preoccupation with some one-sided activi¬ 
ties, i.e., excessive reading.20 

The choice of negative identity . Sometimes an 
adolescent will express the loss of a sense of identity in 
cruel hostility toward the roles offered as proper and 


lg Ibid., p. 126. 1 9 Ibid . 

20 

Ibid ., pp. 127-128. 
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desirable by his family and community. This may be 

expressed in many ways. Generally it is by choosing an 

identity '*. . . perversly based on all those identifications 

and roles which, at critical stages of development, had 

been presented to the individual as most undesirable or 

21 

dangerous, and yet seems most real.” This could be the 

son who sees his mother grieve so for a dead son that the 

only real identity for him becomes being sick or dead; or 

the girl who cannot possibly live up to the ideal as 

presented to her by her parents and rather than be less 

than that ideal becomes the opposite of the ideal. 

Such choices of identity reveal situations where it 

is easier to identify totally with what one is least 

supposed to be than to find reality in roles which are 

unattainable. *. • . many a late adolescent would rather 

be nobody or somebody bad, or indeed, dead—and this totally 

22 

and by free choice—than be not quite somebody. Erikson 
believes very strongly that adolescents are forced into 
choosing these negative identities and that family and 
society share their guilt. In referring to Adolph Hitler 

2 1 Ibid .. p. 131. 

22 Ibid., p. 132. 
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he says, "Maybe, maybe, if he had been permitted to build, 
he would not have destroyed."^ 

Perhaps one other form of negative identity should 
be noted~not one that necessarily results in the need for 
clinical treatment—but one that our culture seems 
extremely skilled in producing nonetheless. This is the 
identity which results from our system of insisting that 
everything run smoothly for the adolescent and then fitting 
him into a desired role. 

Where [the late adolescent] must make many choices, 
as he does in our society, they may provoke a false 
sense of freedom, of indefinite time in which to 
experiment, and thus lead to moments in which it 
becomes suddenly clear to him that even in playing 
around he has been typed, and in trying things out 
he has become committed to them .24 

Some Normal Characteristics of Adolescents 

In addition to the forms of identity diffusion 
noted above the normal search for identity can produce some 
characteristics that can result in frustration and dismay 
for adults with a concern for youth. To avoid a diffusion 
of roles, to keep themselves together, adolescents over¬ 
identify with popular heroes, than become clannish and 


23 

•'Erikson, Young Man Luther , p. 10$. 
2 4 Ibid .. p. 114. 
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cliquish, and they can be cruel and intolerant of others 

who are "different** in skin color, background, the clothes 

they wear, or because they ride a bicycle to school, M It 

is important to understand (which does not mean condone or 

participate in) such intolerance as the necessary defense 

25 

against a sense of identity diffusion.** 

It is important to understand this because the 
intolerances of adolescents must not be treated with verbal 
sterotypes and prohibitions but with understanding and 
guidance. 

It is difficult to be tolerant if deep down you 
are not quite sure that you are a man (or a woman), 
that you will ever grow together again and be 
attractive, that you really know who you are, that 
you know what you want to be, that you know what you 
look like to others, and that you will know how to 
make right decisions without, once and for all, 
committing yourself to the wrong friend, sexual 
partner, leader or career.26 

Adolescents are curious with how they look to others 
What they seem to be in the eyes of those around them is 
all important. They need to compare this with the way they 
see themselves and with the roles they cultivated earlier 
and the ideal prototypes of the day. 

Erikson makes one point over and over without 

2 ^Erikson, "Identity and the Life Cycle,' 1 p. 92. 

2 6 Ibid ., p. 93. 
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granting it specific development. He must feel that it 
speaks for itself as both a symptom and a conscious need in 
! the search for identity. He says, "In general it is pri¬ 
marily the inability to settle on an occupational identity 

27 

which disturbs young people." 

This listing should not omit what is perhaps the 
most widespread expression of the discontented search of 
youth for responsible adulthood. That is the craving for 
locomotion which can be expressed in a general being "on 
the go” or "running around"; or in locomotion proper, as in 
rigorous work, in absorbing sports, in wild dancing and in 
the driving of fast cars. "But it also finds expression 
through participation in the movements of the day, if they 
appeal to the need for feeling ’moved* and for feeling 
essential in moving something along toward an open 
future." 

Identification 

As one might surmise identification plays a very 
important part in ego identity which develops out of a 
gradual integration of all identifications. But here, if 

27 Ibid., p. 92. 

2 ^Erik H. Erikson, "Youth Fidelity and Diversity," 
Daedalus . 91.1 (Winter 1962), 13. 
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anywhere, the whole has a different quantity than the sum 
of the parts. Indeed, the parts may not even be recogniz¬ 
able in the whole. 

Youth needs the raw material out of which to con¬ 
struct his new identity. That raw material can only be 
found in the already formed identities around him. From 
all those he comes in contact with youth must select some 
as meaningful individuals. He is seeking to be reborn into 
a new reality and therefore can and does choose ”. . . his 
new ancestors and his genuine contemporaries.” 7 In youth 
the tables of childhood dependence begin slowly to turn. 

... no longer is it merely for the old to teach 
the young the meaning of life, whether individual or 
collective. It is the young who, by their responses 
and actions, tell the old whether life as represented 
by the old and presented to the young has meaning; 
and it is the young who carry in them the power to 
confirm those who confirm them, and joining the 
issues, to renew and regenerate, or to reform and 
rebel.30 

In Young Man Luther Erikson makes much of the 
importance Luther’s superior, Dr. Staupitz, had for the 
formation of the Luther personality. Dr. Staupitz became 
a father sponsor for Martin’s identity. He understood his 
needs, let him talk, refused to argue with him, put him to 
work and made him preach and lecture. He was the right man 

2 9 Ibid ., p. 15. 3 °Ibid .. p. 24. 
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at the right moment. This identification with a father 
sponsor is necessary because ". • • in their youth children 
need, in addition to fathers who guard the beginnings of 
their identities, guarantors of their established identity; 
in this only the luckiest personal father can partici¬ 
pate. 

One other important thing should be said in relation 
to this discussion of identification. That is the 
importance of encountering adolescents "face to face." 

Young people want to face a face, not face a problem. 

Young people in severe trouble are not fit for the 
couch; they want to face you, and they want you to 
face them, not as a facsimile parent, or wearing the 
mask of a professional helper, but as the kind of 
over-all individual a young person can live by or 
despair of .32 

The face-to-face relationship has a vertical as well as a 
horizontal dimension. Luther was not happy with the 
mediation of the Madonna in the then popular scheme of 
religion. He wanted to encounter God directly, "face to 
face.” "The search for mutual recognition, the meeting 
face to face , is an aspect in his and in all religion which 
we must consider if we are to understand the deepest 

^Erikson, Young Man Luther , p. 125. 

3 2 Ibid .. p. 17. 
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nostalgia of lonely youth. 


tt 
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Ideology 

Erikson refers to William James speaking of the 

"once born”~all those who rather painlessly fit themselves 

0 1 

into and are fitted into their age. ^ James differentiates 
the once-born from those "sick souls" and "divided selves” 
who search for a second birth. Erikson feels that James is 
inconsistent here because his own writings illustrate that 
the search for a second birth, a new reality, is a normal 
part of adolescence—conscious or unconscious. Adolescence 
is an age which can be most painfully aware of the need for 
new decisions, most driven to discard old ones. Young 
people are looking for an identity by seeking an ideology; 

. . . ideology means an unconscious tendency under¬ 
lying religious and scientific as well as political 
thought; the tendency at a given time to make facts 
amenable to ideas, and ideas to facts, in order to 
create a world image convincing enough to support the 
collective and individual sense of identity.35 

And, religion is a source of ideologies for those 
who seek identities; 

We will call what young people in their teens and 
early twenties look for in religion and in other 
dogmatic systems an ideology . At the most it is a 
militant system with uniformed members and uniformed 
goals, at the least it is a way of life, ... a 

33 Ibid., p. 115. 3 4 Ibid .. p. 41. 

35 Ibid .. p. 22. 
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world-view which is consonant with existing theory, 
available knowledge, and common sense, and yet is 
significantly more: an utopian outlook, a cosmic 
mood, or a doctrinal logic, all shared as self- 
evident beyond any need for demonstration. What is 
to be relinquished as "old" may be the individuals 
previous life; this usually means the perspective 
intrinsic to the life style of the parents, who are 
thus discarded contrary to all traditional safebuards 
of filial devotion.36 

It should be remembered that all these concepts are 
of a neutral nature. There is no guarantee that the 
ideology a youth seeks will be of any certain kind. In his 
search for that combination of freedom and discipline, of 
adventure and tradition, which suits his state, a youth may 
exploit (and be exploited by) the most varied devotions. 
Which raises the question of indoctrination. It is in 
adolescence (especially late adolescence) when indoctrina¬ 
tion is most effective. This is true because ". . . in 
adolescence an ideological realignment is by necessity in 
process and a number of ideological possibilities are 
waiting to be . . . ordered by opportunity, leadership, and 
friendship.' There are both dangers and possibilities 
in this: "Any indoctrination worth its ideological salt 
also harbors dangers, which bring about the unmaking of 

3 7 Ibid .. p. 134. 
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3 $ 

some and the supreme transcendence of others. 

Fidelity 

Closely related to ideology is Erikson's concept of 

39 

fidelity as defined in an article in Daedalus . In each 
stage of growth the healthy child's developmental drives 
dispose him toward a certain set of qualities (virtues) 
which are essential to, if not identical to, ego strength 
for that stage: Hope, in infancy; Will and Purpose, in the 
play age; Skill, in the school age; Fidelity, in youth; 

Love, in young adulthood; Care, in adulthood; and Wisdom, 

■< , 40 

in old age. 

Fidelity, then, is the virtue of youth. And because 

of youth 1 s place in the evolutionary scheme of the human 

life cycle it ”. . . could not possibly develop earlier in 

life and must not, in the crisis of youth, fail in its time 

of ascendance.” 41 His definition of fidelity: 

. . . that virtue and quality of adolescent ego 
strength which belongs to man's evolutionary heritage, 
but which—like all the basic virtues—can arise only 
in the interplay of a life stage with the individuals 
and social forces of a true community .42 

3 %bid., p. 150. 

^Erikson, "Youth: Fidelity and Diversity,” 5-27. 
4 °Ibid., p. 27. 41 Ibid., p. 5. 

42 Ibid., p. 6. 
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The evidence in young lives of the search for some¬ 
thing and somebody to be true to is seen in a variety of 
pursuits. It is often hidden in a mass of shifting devo¬ 
tion but it is there. In all of youth’s shiftiness, a 
seeking after a durability in change is in evidence. This 
durability may be sought 

... in the accuracy of scientific and technical 
method or in the sincerity of conviction; in the 
veracity of historical and fictional accounts or the 
fairness of the rules of the game; in the authenticity 
of artistic production or in the genuineness of per¬ 
sonalities and the reliability of commitments.43 

This search for something and somebody to be true 
to is often misunderstood because youth must often test 
extremes before settling on a considered course. These 
extremes may even take the form of deviant or delinquent 
tendencies. "However, all this can be in the nature of a 
moratorium, a period of delay, in which to test the rock- 
bottom of some truth before committing the powers of body 
and mind to a segment of the existing (or a coming) 
order. 

Fidelity, when fully matured, is the strength of 
disciplined devotion. 

It is gained in the involvement of youth in such 
experiences as reveal the essence of the era they are 
to join—as benificiaries of its tradition, as the 
practitioners and innovators of its technology, as 


43 Ibid ., p. 7. 


44 Ibid. 
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renewers of its ethical strength, as rebels bent on 
the destruction of the outlived, and as deviants with 
deviant commitments.45 

Adolescents identify with an entirely new set of 
significant persons and ideologies which give importance 
to their individual lives by relating them **. . * to a 
living community and to ongoing history, and by counter¬ 
pointing the newly won individual identity with some 
community solidarity."^ And, "In youth . • . the life 
history intersects with history: here individuals are 
confirmed in their identities, societies regenerated in 
their life style. 

Erikson’s theory on the adolescent and history is 
worthy of closer examination: Youth does not want to be 
determined by what went on before in history. For if it 
felt that it was then it would also 

. . • feel, personally, limited to the identities 
of its childhood, and, socially, that invested 
interests could determine a group’s historical 
identity. Youth thus seeks individuals or movements 
that claim to be able to predict what is irreversible, 
and thus get ahead of the future. This . • . accounts 
for the acceptance by youth of mythologies and 
ideologies predicting the course of the universe or 
the historical trend; for even the intelligent and 
practical youth can be glad to have the larger frame¬ 
work settled, so that it can devote itself to the 


45 Ibid., p. 23 . 4 6 Ibid . 

^Ibid. 
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details which it can manage, for it knows what they 
stand for and where it stands. Thus, ’true* ideologies 
are verified by history--for a time; for, if they can 
inspire youth, youth will make the predicted history 
come more than true .48 

Youth experience a fervent quest for a sure meaning 
in individual and collective history, they question the 
rules presented, but, sadly, also can deny their own vital 
need to develop and cultivate a historical consciousness— 
and conscience. 


The Hero Journey 

The identity crisis as described above is a fairly 

new concept, waiting for the psychologists to isolate and 

define it. But legend and myth have always recognized 

this basic phase of life. This is the myth of the hero 

as it is found in the legends of many people and summarized 

49 

in Joseph Campbell’s, The Hero With a Thousand Faces . 

Here is a frame of thought within which can be found the 

story of development that each adolescent must experience 

if he is to become an adult. The definition of this story 

50 

can be found in the works of Ross Snyder and his 
^Ibid .. p. 16. 

^Joseph Campbell, The Hero With a Thousand Faces 
(New York: World, 1956). *" 

^Ross Snyder, "The Hero Journey** (Mimeographed). 
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There is danger in the course of life that all of us 
want to remain in the state of dreamy innocence and 
undifferentiated friendliness with our world, so much so 
that no strength of character or individual definition of 
character takes place. Most of our lives has been lived 
in a period of years when young people have most desired 
to live a pleasurable, comfortable existence. The constant 
advertising barrage presents a myth of life which would 
create a generation of completely dependent people. Over 
against this is the myth of the hero, the story of life 
which more accurately presents the development which must 
take place if youth are to know that life was never to be 
easy and comfortable, but that this is a hard world where 
each is to be an individual person, with an individual 
identity. 

The myth of the hero is a story of a journey in four 

acts: 

Act I- The Episode of Separation . A separation has 
to occur between the person who is later the hero and his 
familiar supporting life. This separation from all the 

^Paul Kittlaus, "The Hero Journey," Theme material 
for high school conference, 1963. (Mimeographed). 
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supporting friendships, the nice lovely people, the life 
accustomed to, the childhood patterns of behavior, the 
faith of the father and mother, is not comfortable and 
smooth. In the Biblical tradition this is Abraham going 
out, he knew not where, this is Moses leaving Egypt, this 
is Adam being driven out of the garden. 

Act II - The Battles and Testings . The youth 
finally gets separated from the life that has been. The 
road down which he goes is a road of trials and tribula¬ 
tions. In the journey into the unknown there are those 
periods of fighting, battles and testings. The hero 
encounters valleys of darkness and flame breathing dragons. 

Act III - The Discovery and Union with Great Powers. 
The fellow who fights his way through is suddenly discover¬ 
ing that his journey out into an unknown life is actually a 
journey into a universe that has fabulous powers in it. 

They have been in another territory, in another kingdom, in 
a castle that he has not yet entered. Within this kingdom 
and castle seem to be powers that he must fight against. 

But when he battles his way on through, he suddenly dis¬ 
covers that this is a Kingdom of great power, and this 
power is now married to him. The myth often includes, M Now 
he marries the princess.” 

Act IV - The Return Home . Having discovered the 
great powers of the kingdom the hero returns to his former 
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home in possession of these powers and offers himself and 
his discoveries to his people for the transformation of 
I life. The fairy tale ends, "And they lived happily ever 
after.” The myth does not. His people do not necessarily 
receive him as their hero. They are apathetic and dis¬ 
interested. Nevertheless he persists and, the legend 
suggests, some transformation of the life of the people is 
possible. 

This is the myth in very brief outline. This is to 
say that this is what life is all about. If the adolescent 
would like to move in the direction of becoming the hero 
in the sense defined here, this is the story. It does not 
tell him how to behave; it does not tell what separations, 
what trials, what power he will have, because this cannot 
be done. A myth f s function, and this is why it is so 
significant, is merely to stir his imagination, and make 
him say, "Well, how about it? Is this for me or not?” 
Maybe this journey is already happening in the life of the 
youth exposed to the myth if only he is able to see it and 
to respond to it. 

III. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CHURCH 

Erikson’s theories of growth and development, and . 
especially of ego identity, must be taken into account by 
the church that desires to involve youth in the Christian 
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faith. Indeed, many educators feel that the psycho¬ 
analysts* contribution to learning theory lies largely in 
the emphasis upon ego organization as the background for 
learning. As Ernest Hilgard expresses it: 

. . . the genetic or development aspects of 
psychoanalysis have brought to the fore the need for 
an adequate ego psychology . If we are to understand 
the learner as he sets his goals and works real¬ 
istically toward them, or as he is torn by conflicts 
that prevent his using his abilities, or as he burns 
himself out in the quest for futile objectives, we 
need a theory of personality organization incorporated 
within our general theory of learning.52 

If this be true of secular education, it can be no 
less true of Christian education. However, in our eager¬ 
ness to include the insights of psychoanalysis in our 
philosophy of the church’s ministry to and with youth, we 
must be careful not to make them ends rather than means. 

The role of the church is to produce neither psychological 
adjustment nor mental health, though both can be by¬ 
products of the Christian faith. The role of the church 
in ministering to youth is to serve them where they are, 
and where they are is facing the crisis of defining them¬ 
selves, of seeking identity. The church must meet youth 
here where the need is and use the knowledge of this need 
to assure a relevant proclamation of the Christian faith. 

^Ernest R. Hilgard, T heories of Learning (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949)» p. 324. 
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If to speak of proclaiming the faith to youth seems, 
to some, to lack freedom, two additional points must be 
made. First, a proclamation of the Christian faith need 
not restrict the freedom of those who hear and are asked to 
respond to that proclamation. Freedom under God’s judgment 
is a concept that does not violate personal autonomy. And, 
proclamation need not be only a monologue, it can also be a 
dialogue. Second, the church that is so fearful of being 
coercive and manipulative that it can never proclaim a 
positive faith is not worthy of, and will not receive, the 
attention and commitment of youth. To present a faith of 
relativisms is to present a faith that youth could not 
possibly build an identity around. 

What the church has to be aware of is that in youth 

the voic is there, and it will be filled. The church must 

be ready to fill it its way. Perry LeFevre speaks of the 

church being concerned with helping youth develop a sense 

53 

of Christian self-identity. This is a good statement of 
the role of the church which must focus on helping youth 
develop a sense of Christian identity that will be present 
in each role they play, and that will transcend all roles. 
Here the church is not dealing with things on the outer 

53 

' Perry LeFebre, "Goals for Christian Work with 
Youth." Pastoral Psychology . XI:109 (December I960), 15. 
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edges of existence, but with the very center of life. 

"And identity is perhaps the most precious and continuously 
jactive possession a person has. It finally becomes a truth 
or meaning that I am meant to be! And something for which 
men will die, rather than lose."'^ 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, in the following poem, 
expresses some of the problems of identity and the hope 
that faith offers. 


WHO AM I 

Who am I? They often tell me 
I stepped from my cell f s confinement 
calmly, cheerfully, firmly, 
like a Squire from his country house. 

Who am I? They often tell me 
I used to speak to my warders 
freely and friendly and clearly, 
as though it were mine to command. 

Who am I? They also tell 
I bore the days of misfortune 
equably, smilingly, proudly, 
like one accustomed to win. 

Am I then really that which other men tell of? 

Or am I only what I myself know of myself? 

Restless and longing and sick, like a bird in a cage, 
struggling for breath, as though hands were 
compressing my throat, 

yearning for colours, for flowers, for the voices 
of birds, 

thirsting for words of kindness, of neighbourliness, 
tossing expectation of great events, 


^Ross Snyder, "Developmental Tasks of the Adolescent 
Era,** (mimeographed). 
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powerlessly trembling for friends at an infinite 
distance, 

weary and empty at praying, at thinking, at making, 
faint, and ready to say farewell to it all. 

Who am I? This or the other? 

Am I one person today and tomorrow another? 

Am I both at once? A hypocrite before others, 
and before myself a contemptible woebegone weakling? 
Or is something within me still like a beaten army 
fleeing in disorder from victory already achieved? 

Who am I? They mock me, these lonely questions of 
mine. 

Whoever I am, Thou knowest, 0 God, I am thine!55 
The church ministers to youth by working to develop 
just such a sense of Christian self-identity. With this in 
mind some specific implications for this ministry to youth 
can be identified. In defining these implications the many 
writings of Ross Snyder, associate professor of religion 
and personality at the university of Chicago, will be used 
extensively. More than anyone else he has used the 
insights of Erik Erikson in the field of Christian educa¬ 
tion. 


A summary statement of the church’s opportunity and 
responsibility for aiding the youth in the discovery of 
identity is as follows; In the church youth must be able 
to belong fully , and to participate with feeling in a 
meaningful community that is grounded in purposive history 


^Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship 
(New York; Macmillan, 1959), pp. 18-20. 
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and which brings him face-to-face with God and with others. 

First, the church that seeks to help youth develop 
a sense of Christian self-identity must be positive that 
youth really belong to the Christian community. The key 
word is "belong." Ross Snyder speaks of belonging as the 
rooted feeling "... there is something going on in the 
world that I am a part of. I have a place in some circle 
of acceptance and in some enterprise of history-making."^ 
To develop identity youth must belong to a meaningful 
community. This means membership in the community today, 
not a promised membership tomorrow. This means the fruits 
of the community—its history, a mutual love and concern, 
a sense of direction, and a shared purpose—are available 
to youth. This means the obligations of the community— 
responsibility for others, stewardship, the building of 
significant relationships, and a ministry to the world—are 
demanded of youth. This also means that youth must share 
fully in the rites and recitals of the community. 

It is obvious that the youth not yet secure in his 
identity cannot fulfill the responsibilities or enjoy fully 
the fruits of the community, but if he is to ever do either 
both must be available to him. Tomorrow is too late. 

^Quoted in William Carpenter, "Identification— 

Ross Snyder" (mimeographed), p. 5. 
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Lacking a real sense of belonging to the community, 

correctly guessing that the adult members need them around 

I in order to be a "hope for the future” because they (the 

iadults) are not doing at all well with the present, youth 

| are often "nurtured” right out of the church. Perhaps it 

should be said that adults who fail to include all age 

groups in their community really do not have one anyway. 

Second , youth must not only feel they belong fully 

to the community, they must also be full participants in 

the life of the community. They key here as "participants" 

and can be contrasted with "spectators". That is, the 

knowledge youth gains of the faith must be knowledge gained 

within experiences of the faith, not a knowledge gained 

from the sidelines or theatre seats. This participative 

knowledge is concerned with much more than just ideas, it 

is concerned with experiences. It is by way of experiences 

that life can become full instead of empty. Of course, not 

just any kind of experience will do this. These must be 

experiences with meaning. More on this later. 

An indispensable quality of the involvement in the 

experiences of meaning must be what Ross Snyder calls 

57 

"me-ness". The quality of me-ness in an experience 
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Ross Snyder, "The-Role of Meanings in Personal 
Existence," (mimeographed), p. 6. 
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determines whether or not it is remembered. The implica¬ 
tion for the church's ministry to youth is obvious. If the 

i youth is to '♦learn'* the faith he must be enabled to see 

I 

; himself in the experiences of the faith. He must be able 
to say I am part of God's creation, Jesus lived and died 
for me, I am a member of his church, I have a ministry to 
God's world because I am one of his people. 

This leads to a third implication for the church of 
the search for identity: In the church youth must be able 
to belong fully and to participate with feeling . Here 

c g 

"feeling" is the key. Earlier”^ it was noted that Erikson 
sees the adolescent's need to be "on the go" as assuming a 
more sophisticated form in his need to be "moved", or to be 
essential in moving something forward. Here "motion" finds 
expression in "emotion". The fact that youth need emotion 
and feeling in their experiences fits well with the fact 
that the real growing edge for an individual is at the 
level of his feelings. It is most unfortunate that the 
most beautifully subjective experience available to youth— 
that of experiencing and living the life of faith—is one 
that is often suspicious of feeling and emotional commit¬ 
ments. The history of the misuse of emotion with youth in 

Ross Snyder, "A Basis for the Educational Work of 
the Church," (mimeographed), p. 31. 
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the church does not invalidate at all the fact that a true 
experience of the faith is by definition a feeling, an 
emotional thrust. 

Fourth , youth must be able to fully belong and to 
participate with feeling in a meaningful community. The 
key here is "meaning’ 1 , a concept implied in Erikson’s 
reference to "ideology". An ideology is a picture of the 
world that explores how life—rather than death and nothing¬ 
ness— works with meaning. It invites a person to meaning 
and to a home where he can live out his true nature. 

An ideology speaks to the need of all young people 
to find a bit of the world still to be made—where 
they have a chance to help shape things according to 
the vision in their minds. It offers a possible 
outlet for their rebellion against the stupidities of 
present adults. But also calls for new vividness in 
their personal center—they are no longer like the 
other conforming, phoney mediocrities. They are now 
real and for the future.59 

It is the church that can proclaim that its message 
brings life and can offer examples of its way "really work¬ 
ing" in every area of life, which can offer to youth facing 
a choice of an ideology the hope of meaningful existence— 
of life rather than death. And if the church community is 
of such value as to be accepted by the youth as a reference 

^Ross Snyder, "A Basis for the Educational Work 
of the Church," p. 31. 
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group for his life, it can guarantee the rightness of its 
system of meaning, the ideology he has chosen. 

For the Christian the meaning of life can break 
: through as he participates in community and in the great 
organizing experiences of the Christian faith. These 
organizing experiences are the basic ones, the roots, out 
of which many other experiences come. Feeling a part of 
Creation is one, also experiencing baptism, participating 
in communion another, hearing the word of God read and 
witnessed to still another. There are more. These are the 
experiences where the youth can catch a vision of the 
meaning of life. 

Also, it is obvious that in ministering to youth the 
church cannot afford to retreat from the world. If the 
church is going to perform a ministry of meanings to youth 
it must function in the context of where youth are, 
developmentally and socially. Youth are seeking meanings 
for their total living. In this case meanings are a 

. . . sensing of the expansion or shriveling of the 
world one cares for—meaning in this case the total 
self-in-the-world which one cares for. We can partly 
understand the a-moral person in these terms—he has 
so little caring for a world that he has no Self-in- 
a-worid; and has no vivid meanings out of which to 
live. He may have a strong impulse life and a very 
keen mind and a wide range of knowledge, but he does 
not have meanings—and so is inadequate.60 

^Ross Snyder, tt The Role of Meanings in Personal 
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Fifth , youth must be able to belong fully, and to 
participate with feeling in a meaningful community that is 
based on purposive history . A sense of being a part of 
history is important to youth but they do not want to be 
limited by what went on before. History, for them, cannot 
be something that merely produces the inevitable present. 

It must be that which ties them to the past while at the 
same time it frees them for the future. Once again Ross 
Snyder has coined an expression that described this idea 
perfectly, the "stream of history-making". 

In order to make sense of his life, each person 
finally has to select, choose, organize, a stream of 
historv -making in which he then places his life. Out 
of all the multitudinous events of all the centuries, 
and in the face of the unspeaking darkness of the 
physical world, he must find a thin thread of meaning 
whose sequence he can trace through the centuries 
and out over the world.6l 

Thus, the need for meaning noted above is filled best by 
meaning that is based on history and that drives toward the 
future because of that history. 

The church often seems determined to present history 
in fragments. Any Christian history fortunate enough to 
find itself in the church school curriculum is almost 
always sure to be dead history—not an exploration of the 


Existence," p. 

6l 

x Ross Snyder, "A Basis for the Educational Work of 
the Church." 
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stream of history-making in which the pupil is invited to 
participate. Further, it is usually put in at an age before 
; this life hunger really exists; it is not in the program 
for high school seniors, for whom it is a life or nothing- j 
ness issue. 

It is important to remember that this is a stream, 
not a lake, of history-making—it flows with meaning. A 
constant looking back is death. The youth that finds life 
in the stream looks forward to where it is taking him. The 
technical phrase for this is to "live with intentionality," 
that is, to live from within meaning toward a general 
direction. The only way a young person can be fulfilled is 
to sense that there is a direction in which his life can 
move, and that there is a thread of meaning that he can 
hold on to as he goes through the various episodes of his 
life. By that thread of meaning he sees that while these 
experiences meander around, eventually they are really 
going somewhere. The church can help youth find this 
thread of meaning in the history of the people of God who 
have had, and do have, a direction, a ministry. 

Erikson feels that generally it is the inability to 
settle on an occupational identity which disturbs young 
people. This probably is the primary symptom of the 
disease of non-directionality. For the church this fact 
must confirm the importance of making available to youth 
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a concept of Christian vocation that carries with it both 
an ideological meaning and an occupational identity. The 
; church has traditionally avoided this area, choosing to 
push for the recruitment of ministerial candidates rather 
than for commitment to a vocational choice as a Christian 
whatever occupational form it might take. It must be true 
that following the impressive services of dedication of 
ministerial candidates where the congregation assumes 
responsibility for those having heard the call that there 
are many youth present who feel estranged from the commun¬ 
ity because their particular occupational choice has not 
been confirmed by the congregation. 

It is possible that many of the tragedies of 
ministerial recruitment can be traced to the desire of a 
young person to secure his place in the community. The 
only way he can do this is by choosing the one occupation 
that the community chooses to confirm. Why is it that the 
church usually only gives its seal of approval to those 
occupations considered church related? If the church does 
carry a message that applies to every area of life, then 
it should confirm not just certain occupational choices but 
rather choices of vocation , made by the youth as a life 
commitment to the Christian ideology—a directional choice. 
All occupations chosen on this basis should be rejoiced in 
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equally. 

Not only is being a part of the stream of history¬ 
making a looking back and a choosing of a future, it is 
also a preparing in the present. For youth this can 
involve the recognition of their vocation as a student. 
Adults are often guilty of contributing to the identity 
problem of youth by granting them importance only in future 
roles. Christian self-identity can be seen as beginning 
now . There is a healthy identity to be found in being a 
student. 

A cartoon that illustrates well the recognition that 

can be made of the vocation of students appeared in a 

62 

student magazine. The first cartoon panel shows a little 
man with arms raised saying, n Use me, Lord! Use me! 1 * The 
following show him promising to go anywhere and do any¬ 
thing, to suffer poverty, and make any sacrifice including 
martydom. The final panel has him sitting with an open 
book and a most downcast expression and saying, "Well, 
studying wasn’t exactly what I had in mind." louth can 
respond to this especially when they are made aware that it 
contains one of the basic messages the church has for them 
at this point in their lives. They can see that their 
vocation as a student is a real part of their vocational 
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choice. 


The following meditation was written by a high 

school student following some intensive study of vocation 

and illustrates well the relationship between a concept of 

vocation and identity: 

Vocation is life. 

The total giving of one’s self 

In response to God 

And His everloving, seeking self. 

It is being discovered 
By the very Maker of life, 

And being challenged by this Maker 
To be a partaker of the ’’real" life. 

It is discovering 

That, somehow, beyond the world of things, 

There is a life of service and giving and truth 
That becomes a more real, sensible world. 

It is knowing one’s self, 

And not being afraid 
Because you face yourself 
With the very God who made you. 

It is finding the true relation 
To your talents, gifts, abilities 
Your ideas, thoughts and inspirations 
And finding each person a ’’Thou”. 

Life is vocation. 

Sixth , a youth must be able to belong fully and to 
participate with feeling in a meaningful community that is 
basd on purposive history, and which brings him face -to- 
face with God and with others . Erikson very rightly 
reminds us of the face-to-face encounters with God that 
lonely youth seek. Martin Luther was not content to go to 
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God by way of Mary, he wanted to encounter God face-to-face. 
This idea, which should be but seldom is central in the 
ministry to youth, is not necessarily a mystical concept. 
Youth is in encounter with God when he is confronted with 
the power of God who offers himself in love, who judges, 
and who demands a positive response. 

The sensitive young person 

. . . hopes to discover some truth and power with 
which he can have a life-long intimacy and ’conversa¬ 
tion 1 . At its depth and center, this hope is a 
religious hunger for God—for a particular relation¬ 
ship which tie may have. A relationship which is not 
a coldly impersonal one, but one of warmth and 
grandure.63 

He desires this relationship to be one of intimacy—one 
that confirms him because God responds to him with open¬ 
ness and love; because God is B for tt him; because God sees 
him as becoming, a potential; and because God makes real¬ 
istic demands upon him. 

Coming face-to-face with God involves coming face- 
to-face with fellow members of the community, his creatures, 
a source of his revelation. In order to face God on the 
terms of intimacy discussed above youth must be able to 
face each other and adults on these same terms. There must 
be somewhere where intimate relationships can develop, and 
where encounter can happen. The church is certainly such a 
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place. 

Youth long for relationships where unconditional 
love can be expressed, where openness is in evidence, where 
their potentials are appreciated, and where conflicting 
ideas can be discussed in a spirit of acceptance. The 
church as a community of concerned people should certainly 
be able to aid the development of such relationships. 

If the encounter is to be one-to-one perhaps it can 
accomplish more by being youth-adult and not youth-youth. 

In this case the definition of ’♦adult'* is the developmental 
one of a person who has passed his identity crisis. The 
intimacy necessary for a significant encounter is impossible 
when both participants are unsure of themselves and fearful 
of exposing what little sense of identity they have to one 
in the same condition. 

The adult opposite the youth must be of such maturity 
that he can place himself on the line to be accepted or 
rejected. His motivation must be the good of the youth and 
not his own confirmation. '*. . . the adult has a responsi¬ 
bility to put before the growing personality a structure, 
an order of religious beliefs, an orientation that the 
adolescent can interiorize or reject.**^ He also has the 

p. 1. (Mimeographed.) 

^Academy of Religion and Mental Health, Religion 
and the Developing Personality (New York: New York 
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responsibility to put himself before the growing personality 
to be rejected or taken up! 

j 

Here Erikson f s concept of "identification" should be 
considered. Somewhere youth must find the raw material out 

j 

of which to build his new identity. That raw material can 
only be found in the already constructed identities around 
him. From all those he comes in contact with youth must 
select some as meaningful individuals. These are the 

. . . people who are able to live out their con¬ 
victions when the going gets tough, the people whose 
integrity and power is enough that when they recognize 
a young person, he feels assured that certain ways of 
life represented by these adults have a future. And 
he is confirmed.65 

Ross Snyder lists the ingredients of this kind of 
significant adult: be authentic, be able to "enter into", 
be a guiding image, and be self-revealing.^ 

Authenticity is having an authentic existence, which 
is 


. . . meeting each fresh situation with a spontaneous 
wholeness; responding out of the depths rather in terms 
of previously decided rules or images, or from com¬ 
pulsive emotion. And the response is such as to call 
out potentialities of the Kingdom of God that are 
hidden within this situation and moment .67 


University Press, 195#), p. 41. 

65 

'Carpenter, op. cit., p. 20. 

^Summarized in Ibid ., pp. 21 - 25 . 

67 

'Ross Snyder, quoted in Ibid .. p. 21. 
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The opposites of the authentic life are the dependent life, 
the defensive life, the divided life, and the empty per¬ 
sonality. The authentic life is one that possesses a per¬ 
sonal center (the truth that the subject is) as well as a 
continuing authenticity (a development toward the truth 
that the subject was meant to be). Until a birth of per¬ 
sonal experience has occurred in the adult he can only 
relate to youth as things to be manipulated or served. 

Until the adult discovers his sense, his center, and his 
truth (becomes authentic) he has no resources for depth 
communication with youth. 

Entering into is a mobilization of the all of one 
person to let what is in the other person speak to him. 

This is focusing in the direction of really hearing another 
speak his being. This is working at understanding the 
inner world and experiences of another person as he 
attempts to recite them intentionally entering into the 
feeling, thoughts and goals of this other. This is a depth 
experience. 

The ingredients of the guiding image can occur in 
two ways. First, the adult himself can be the guiding 
image, the significant adult mentioned before. Second, he 
can present other guiding images to youth. These can be 
the fictional, historical (or Biblical) history makers that 
have the potential of becoming “alive and kicking” within 
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the youth. 

The adult who wishes to perform a full ministry to 
youth as a significant adult ought not to be just a crea¬ 
tive listener. He must also be a self-revealer. If the 
encounter is to be a co-personal experience there is a 

I 

rightness to his offering, as relevant, a significant feel¬ 
ing, experience, or idea of his own. Thus the encounter 
is one of a mutual ministry of self-revelation and entering 
into the world of the other. Without self-revelation there 
cannot be meeting . This can only happen in an atmosphere 
of complete trust and confidence. 

In addition to face-to-face encounter with signifi¬ 
cant adults, youth also need to meet each other face-to- 
face. It is a part of the adolescent makeup to turn to 
cliques and groups to find stability in their unstable 
world. Much youth work in the church seems determined to 
destroy these natural groupings rather than take advantage 
of them as the basis for intimate encounter. This desire 
to break up the cliques and normal friendship patterns is 
an unrealistic approach. It ignores the reasons for these 
groupings, and is insensitive to the needs and feelings of 
the youth that compose them. It is also unreal because it 
presents unreal basis for encounter. If meeting-encounter 
is the goal, why not encounter with someone with whom one 
comes into constant contact, not someone one will never see 
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again, or at most once a week. Encounter is not a hit and 
run business and the church should not be guilty of pre¬ 
senting it as such. True encounter involves consequences 
that must be lived with. 

A statement concerning the implications of Erikson's 
theories for the church has been developed: In the church 
youth must be able to belong fully , and to participate with 
feeling in a meaningful community that is grounded in pur ¬ 
posive history , and which brings him face-to - face with God 
and with others . A word of caution needs to be included 
alongside this statement. There is a danger that the 
church and the youth can both be guilty of self-deception 
in their desire to be true to the principle stated above. 
Even it can be reduced to a legalistic formula, freedom 
and spontaneity can be lost. 

Smooth running youth programs with no rebellions 
or incidents of any nature to rock the boat seem to be a 
worthy goal. That is until one realizes that the price 
paid for such peace is often paid by the youth themselves. 
There are adolescents who have learned to play the roles 
adults demand of them, who can smooth adults ruffled by 
encounters with their more ardent and challenging peers. 
These are the youth who make adults feel comfortable by not 
being true to their youthness. 


i 


\ 
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Once on a Youth Sunday three youth were chosen to 
represent all the youth of the church and bring a portion 
of the message in Sunday morning worship. Mickey chose to 
speak of the meaning of the church in his life; Sally, 
about being a Christian at school; and Cheryl chose the 
theme for that year, rt The Meaning of Sex in the Christian 
Life**. The first two had purposely stayed clear of the 
theme. Mickey told a few amusing stories, Sally said that 
it was nice to be a Christian, and Cheryl worked for weeks 
investigating the psychological and theological aspects of 
the theme and presented a mature and thoughtful witness on 
it. The response to these presentations ran true to what 
might have been predicted. The majority of the church 
people who commented thought Mickey very funny, Sally very 
sweet, and Cheryl either too young to think about such 
things, or surely misled by whoever wrote the theme 
material. The truth is that she had dared to be honest and 
authentic, refusing to play the role the adults desired for 
her. 

Edgar Friedenberg says, 

Adolescents insult us by quietly flaunting their 
authenticity. They behave as if they did not even 
know that passion and fidelity are expensive, but 
merely assumed that everyone possessed them. This 
certainly, is inexcusably valorous, and it is not 


i 


I 


I 
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excused.6S 

The concern is that youth will be made into something easy 

to get along with. Even in the church it is true that "A 

youngster who has abandoned the task of defining himself in 

dialetical combat with society and becomes its captive and 

69 

its emissary may be no rarity; but he is a captive." 

Even if we do make them our captives we do not 

really have them. "’Loyal* and ’legal* have the same root, 

linguistically and psychologically; for legal commitment is 

an unsafe burden unless shouldered with a sense of sovereign 

70 

choice and experienced as loyalty." Dare the church let 
youth be honest and authentic? Dare the church let youth 
choose for or against the church? The church really has no 
choice. 

Edgar Friedenberg, The Vanishing Adolescent 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1959)> P« 11. 

6 9 Ibid . 

70 

' Erikson, Young Man Luther , p. 7. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HISTORICAL ROLE OF WORSHIP AS A SOURCE OF 
IDENTITY DISCOVERY 

The previous chapter has pointed out the church’s 
task and responsibility for aiding youth in the search for 
identity, and suggested specific implications of that 
search for the church’s ministry to youth. This chapter is 
concerned with how one particular aspect of the church, 
worship, had in its very beginnings a dimension that 
recognized the need for identity discovery. First, the 
importance of grounding worship in purposive history will 
be discussed. Then the Jewish and early Christian origins 
of worship will be explored, mainly to determine their 
identity-confirming function. 

I. GROUNDING IN PURPOSIVE HISTORY 

Historically, worship has served in many ways as a 
source of identity discovery—each of the criteria listed 
in the previous chapter has been recognized and been part 
of the worship experience. But, one is basic to all the 
others, that of being grounded in purposive history. Here 
it is that worship has performed its basic service toward 


t 
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the discovery of identity. This is worship as a recital of 
the mighty acts of God and as a representation of those 
acts. When he who is at worship realizes that he is a part 
of what God has done in the past, and that he can be a part 
of what God is doing in the present, he can do nothing 
other than to give thanks and commit himself to full 
involvement in the movement of God’s people. When this 
happens the drama of recital and representation becomes 
worship. 

Worship thus viewed is based in and on history, but 
the history which forms its base is not the chronological 
listing of events which lines up dates and events in 
picket-fence fashion, each in its own place, relating to 
the others only by proximity. A picket out of place and 
the whole system is weakened, if not destroyed. The 
history referred to here has no patience with such a view. 
It is concerned with great events, wonders, happenings, 
experiences. In the world of the picket-fence there is no 
woom for such things, at least not in the way they are 
described in the worship and life of a faith-centered 
people. Martin Buber 1 classifies the broader historical 
mode of thinking as the saga; and a saga is generally 

1 Martin Buber, Moses : The Revelation and the 
Covenant (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 13. 
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I assumed to be incapable of producing any conception of a 

[ 

| mere factual sequence. 

I 

I The point is that what is important to preserve is 

I ( 

■ not merely the factual sequence but rather the historical 
memories of that which roused the emotions of people 
experiencing the event. "What really happened" is 

impossible to arrive at if knowing "what really happened" 

j 

consists of having a completely accurate recording of the 
proceedings. But this kind of factual sequence of dates 
and events does not exhaust what really happened. What 
really happened has to do also with the way the partici¬ 
pating people experienced those events, and the context in 
which they are remembered. In a very real sense feeling 
is fact. And this can be recovered. 

We become acquainted with the meeting between this 
people and a vast historical happening which over¬ 
whelmed it; we become conscious of the saga-creating 
ardour with which the people received the tremendous 
event and transmitted it to a moulding memory .... 
The meeting of a people with events so enormous that 
it cannot ascribe them to its own plans and their 
realization, but must perceive in them deeds performed 
by heavenly powers, is of the genuine substance of 
history.2 

The history recited and represented in worship is 
this history—the history of faith. This is neither 
opposed to nor an alternative to objective history. 


^Ibid ., p. 16 . 
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Faith-history stands within the frame of objective history; 
its power results directly from its ability to proclaim 
that God acts in objective history, for real people, and 
through real ex'ents. However, what is important for it is 
not the specific details of the happening, but that it 
happened, and that it happened within the context of 
objective history. The story told may be a mixture of fact 
distortion, legend, and myth. But as long as it has within 
it an inherent, indwelling story of a faith response, it 
deserves a place among the "historical". This history of 
a people includes their subjective responses as well as 
objective facts. It is this, faith-history based on objec¬ 
tive history, that is worthy of being recited in worship, 
and represented as a drama in which all can take part. 

II. THE JEWISH ORIGINS 

The Old Testament is a book of experiences; God is 
revealed through a series of distinct revelatory acts. 

"From the first to the last Israel manifestly takes as her 
starting point the absolute priority in theology of event 
over *logos f ."^ The writings in the Old Testament are 
concerned exclusively with telling of God f s continuing 

3 

Gerhard Von-Rad, Old Testament Theology (New Tork: 
Harper & Row, 1962), I:ll6. ’ ** ’ 


j 
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divine activity in the history of Israel. Israel’s faith, 
then, is grounded in history: it sees itself as based on 
historical acts. The Hexateuch presents a picture of faith 
centered in history and is thus of a confessional nature. 

The same holds true for the later history of Israel down 
to the exile.^ Gerhard Von Rad underscores the importance 
of this as he justifies the thesis of his Old Testament 
theology: 

If we divorce Israel’s confessional utterances from 
the divine acts in history which they so passionately 
embrace, what a bloodless ghost we would be left with! 

If however, we put Israel’s picture of her history in 
the forefront of our theological consideration, we 
encounter what appropriately is the most essential 
subject of a theology of the Old Testament, the living 
word of Jahweh coming on and on to Israel forever, 
and this in the message uttered by his mighty acts.5 

The mightiest of the mighty acts is, of course, the 
deliverance from Egypt, which is regarded in the various 
traditions as Jahweh’s all-sufficient saving act. But even 
this . . cannot be taken as the theological center or as 
the bedrock of the whole of the Old Testament. 1 *^ Certainly 
in the older period it appears to have been given the rank 
of a unique saving event excelling all others. ’’But this 
rank was later diminished through other theological ideas.*’ 7 

5 Ibid ., p. 112. 

7 Ibid . 
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In Hebrews 1:1 the New Testament witnesses to the hetero¬ 
geneous nature of God’s revelatory acts in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. There we read that God spoke to Israel 11 . . . in 
many and various ways." 

Even with revelation occurring in a great variety 
of ways, Von Rad sees Jahweh entering Israel’s history but 
twice in a very special way to lay a basis of salvation for 
his people. 

The first was in the complex of acts which are 
gathered together in the avowal made by the canonical 
saving history (that is, from Abraham to Joshua), the 
other was in the confirmation of David and his throne 
for all time ... On these two saving data rested 
the whole of Israel’s existence before Jahweh.3 

Thus, Israel possessed a faith that proclaimed that God’s 
message had been revealed (and continued to be revealed) by 
his mighty acts. "It was a message so living and so actual 
for each moment that it accompanied her on her journey 
through time, interpreting itself afresh to every genera¬ 
tion, and informing every generation what it had to do." 9 

This "interpreting itself afresh to every generation" 
accounts for the dialectic, or, as some would say, the 
"contradictory" elements of the tradition. Each generation 
was faced with the ever identical yet ever-new task of 
understanding itself as Israel. 

8 Ibid., p. 355. 9 Ibid ., p. 112. 
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In a certain sense, every generation had to become 
Israel .... in this process of actualization the 
tradition here and there had to be reshaped. . . . 

Later ages wanted to understand the theological mean¬ 
ing of more extensive ranges in the history. To 
satisfy their needs the Deuteronomistic school in the 
exile wove into the older complexes its own interpre¬ 
tive interpolations which serve as the framework, and 
so on. In this way the capital of tradition slowly 
mounted up—new parts were added, old parts were 
interpreted.10 

Most important for this study is the fact that as 
each generation sought identity as Israel, it looked to the 
history of the people for that identity. It may have 
reshaped the tradition in order to focus the image, but the 
image itself was formed by the knowledge the new generation 
had that it was a part of the story that proclaimed God was 
active in history, and through his mighty acts had brought 
salvation to his people Israel. Each new generation knew 
this because the mighty acts of God in Israel’s history 
were recited to them by their fathers; and as they lived 
through these recitals they became Israel. That this was 
a part of the very nature of the Jew is evident even in 
the New Testament. The author of the book of Acts makes 
Stephen and Paul retell the history of the people of God 
(Acts 7:2ff; 13-17). 


10 


Ibid .. 


p. 119. 
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The history was recited in many ways, but it was 
above all in worship that Israel told, re-told, and extolled 
Jahweh’s acts in history. 


Ancient Jahwism 


The deliverance from Egypt and the rescue at the Red ; 

Sea became Israel 1 s earliest confession. One form of this 

is preserved in Exodus 15:1-2: 

I will sing to the Lord, for he has 
completely triumphed; 

The horse and its rider he has hurled 
into the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and song, 
for he saved me. 

He is my God whom I shall praise, my 
father’s God whom I shall extol. 

The quoted lines form the beginning of a rather long 
poem or song telling the experience and giving praise and 
devotion to the Lord for deliverance. This is based on the 
Song of Miriam which is recorded further on in the same 
chapter and is generally regarded as one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, fragment in the Old Testament. It reads 
simply: "Sing to the Lord, for he has completely triumphed; 
the horse and the rider he had hurled into the sea.” 

Another confessional of great antiquity is found in 
Deut. 26:5—9: 

A nomad Aramean was my father; he went down to 
Egypt to reside there, with a small company, and there 
he became a nation, great, mighty, and numerous; the 
Egyptians treated us harshly, oppressed us, and imposed 
hard servitude upon us; but we cried to the Lord, the 
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God of our fathers, and the Lord heard our cry, and 
seeing our affliction, our toil, and our oppression, 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a strong hand 
and an outstretched arm, with great terrors, signs, 
and portents; and bringing us to this place, he gave 
us this land, a land flowing with milk and honey. 

This is an out-and-out confession of faith, one 
that recites the main events in the saving history from the 
time of the patriarchs to the conquest. 

The exalted mood which lies behind the recitation 
is merely that of a disciplined celebration of the 
divine acts, and in the process a note was struck 
which henceforth was to remain a dominant one in 
Israel’s religious life. Israel was always better 
at glorifying and extolling God than at theological 
reflection.il 

Very true. In this, as in other recitals of the ancient 
Jahwistic faith, the concern is with placing the confessor 
in the stream of saving history as .(what were for them) 
facts were stated, and gratitude and praise were expressed 
for the way things had happened. This is forward-looking 
as well as backward-looking. "Israel praises God because 
she is given direction and guidance for her way through 
history."'*’ 2 


Cultic Recitals 

The community of Israel came together to worship, 


11 Ibid .. p. 112. 

12 

James Mullenberg, The Wav of Israel (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961), p. 10S. 
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and a worshiping congregation must necessarily engage in 
certain recognizable and formal actions. While these 
cultic acts carry with them the possibility that they be 
considered magical, they are more than that. They are to 
bring the worshiper to God by means that God is believed to 
have ordered, not to force him into acting favorably toward 
the worshiper. Also, for ancient Israel, such acts had 
their place in a society in which similar acts were known 
and accepted as normal. 

... in Israel’s pre-monarchical period, we have 
to do with people who could only comprehend and under¬ 
stand the world on the basis of the sacral, that is, 
in the light of sacred forms of order and laws which 
took their origin in the cult and were maintained by 
means of rituals.13 

The most important of these cultic festivals for the 
Israelites during their clan stage was the harvest festi¬ 
val—the clans came together to the common sanctuary where 
the holy ark rested. It was there, according to Von Rad, 
they recited the mighty acts of God that gave them identity 
beyond the clan.^ A. S. Herbert suggests that this 
recital was a deliberate replacement of some Canaanite 
cult myth, n . . .so that Israel’s harvest festival became 
a memorial feast and a communion meal with Him who brought 

13 Rad, op. cit., 1:33. li f Ibid .. p. 18. 
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them out of Egypt." 15 In any case, the festival gave them 
identity and proclaimed their relationship to Jahweh. 

As recorded in Deuteronomy 26.1-11 the ritual con¬ 
sisted of the worshiper bringing the "first fruits of the 
soil" to the sanctuary which the Lord has chosen as the 
abiding place of his presence. He says to the officiating 
priest, "I give thanks today to the Lord my God that I have 
entered the land which the Lord swore to our fathers to 
give us." The offering is placed on the altar and the 
worshiper recites the confession of faith beginning, "A 
nomad Aramean was my father ..." 

Some Other Ritual Recitals 

While the recitals of Exodus 15 and Deuteronomy 26 
are the most ancient of the recitals of the early worship¬ 
ers of Jahweh and are basic to all that follow, perhaps 
some others of importance should be noted. 

Judges 5 - The song of Deborah and Barak, obviously 
belonging with the worshiping commun¬ 
ity at the shrine. 

Genesis 2 - Herbert 1 ^ suggests that this story may, 
in its original form, have been a 
shrine recital to account for 
Israelite departure from the Canaanite 

15 A. S. Herbert, Worship in Ancient Israel 
(Richmond: John Knox Press, 195977 P* 

l6 Ibid., p. 19. 
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practice of human sacrifice, although 
the story as it appears is written 
rather as a test of Abraham’s loyalty. 

Joshua 24 - 2-25 - A litany of covenant making and 

renewal. 

Deuteronomy 27: 9f - Recitations of the commandments 

and Jahweh’s will for justice 

Psalm 136 - An early and simple hymn reciting the 
bare facts of creation and of the 
saving history. 

Psalm 106 - An example of how Israel, her attitudes 
and failures, were also the object 
of her meditations. 

Psalm 73 - A sombre confession of Israel’s failure 
and Jahweh’s judgment. 

Psalms 50 and 81 - Back of these a cultic recita¬ 
tion of the commandments can 
be discerned.17 

Psalm 24 - Clearly a processional psalm. 


The Temple 

In the Torah, especially in Chronicles and in 
Psalms, the impression gained is that the Temple at 
Jerusalem was the center of Israel’s worship and essential 
to it. In pre-exile Israel this is far from being an 
accurate impression. 

Obviously for the first two hundred years of 
its history Israel had no Temple, although after the 
entry into Canaan worship was offered at various 
shrines. . . . Moreover, after the building of the. 
Temple worship continued unaffected at these 

^Rad, op. cit., 1:1$. 
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shrines. . . . Through the Old Testament period it is 
probably fair to say that the majority of the 
Israelites never saw the Temple, and unquestionably 
Jewish worship survived its final destruction in 
A. D. 70.16 

Yet the Temple exercised a decisive influence on the 
life of Israel. At least one of the reasons for the unique 
position it held was its association with the Davidic 
dynasty. Already noted is Von Rad’s opinion that the con¬ 
firmation of David and his rule is one of the two salvation 
events for Israel. This, plus the fact that the Temple 
came to house the ark, gave it its importance. 

There can be little doubt but that it was the ark 
that gave the Temple its peculiar sanctity in Israelite 
eyes, for long before the time of the Temple the ark 
symbolized Yahweh’s presence (cf. I Sam. 4t3> 7> 21f,). 
19 


Of course, the ark’s presence in the Temple and the 
rule of David are intertwined in their significance. 

At first the Temple was a state sanctuary, at which 
were made the king’s own personal sacrifices and the 
sacrifices for the welfare of the nation. 

Now, this Temple and its worship would certainly 
have scarcely affected the religious life of the broad 
mass of the people Israel, and would have remained a 
private matter concerning David’s Jerusalem alone, 
if David had not brought up the sacred Ark to Zion. 

But to this cultic object all the clans of the old 
amphictyonic league regarded themselves as owing 
allegiance; and consequently, because of the Ark, 


16 


Herbert, op. cit .« pp. 26-27. ^ Ibid .t p. 27. 
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Solomon’s Temple became the sanctuary for all Israel. 

Its sacral function was then somewhat complicated! as 
a royal sanctuary it was a place of national worship, 
but as the place where the Ark was, it was Israel’s 
central sanctuary.20 

The bringing of the Ark to the Temple was celebrated 

21 

in an annual festival. Von Rad suggests that the stories; 
of David bringing the Ark to Jerusalem (II Sam. 6) and of 
Solomon dedicating the Temple (I Kings 8) reveal the same 
procedure—assembly, procession, sacrifice, and blessing. 
These, then, are not to be considered as once-for-all 
events, but as the celebration of an annual festival. 

Psalm 132 also supplies us with material to reconstruct 
this festival, since it too tells of David’s efforts to 
fetch in the Ark and of Hahweh’s rising up to go to his 
resting place, an event celebrated annually by a great 
procession. 

But this celebration of the foundation of the 
sanctuary was only one aspect of the festival, for 
the psalm also underscores Jahweh’s choice of Zion 
as the foundation and confirmation of the Davidic 
dynasty, that is, Jahweh’s covenant with David. • .22 

If his thesis is correct, the worship in the Temple added 

another dimension to the people’s recital of their history. 

And their annual festivals celebrating the bringing the Ark 

to the Temple and the confirmation of David were dramatic 


2< “*Rad, op, pit., 1:43-44. Ibid ., p. 45. 

2 2 Ibid ., p. 46 . 
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representations of that history. 

It is possible that the accounts of the movement of 
the Ark, first to Jerusalem and then into the inner 
sanctuary, gave rise to the recitals of Psalm 24. tt Lift 
up your heads, 0 gates! And lift yourselves up, 0 ancient 
doors, That the king of glory may come in!”, and Psalm 47i 
"God went up with a shout, The Lord with the sound of the 
trumpet." The latter is perhaps a good example of an 
enthronement hymn, proclaiming: tt For God is the king of 
all the earth." 

This annual celebration of the establishment of the 
Temple sanctuary, and of the Lord’s covenant with David is 
a thrilling example of recital and representation. By 
ceremoniously reenacting the events of their saving history 
the people placed themselves in that history as partici ¬ 
pants and beneficiaries . 

On the occasion of the covenant-renewal festival, 
Israel listens • . • and in listening becomes 
contemporary with the fathers who first listened. • . . 
She remembers again the wonders of the past, and the 
unmotivated grace which prompted them. These are the 
incentive to obedience.23 

Of course, the above is but one example of the place 
of recital in the Temple. 

There was no Academy or Stoa in Jerusalem, but 
rather the Temple where sacred liturgies commemorating 

23 

Wallenberg, op. cit .. p. 114. 
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the eventful past were remembered and recited and 
celebrated, and where the events of the future were 
anticipated and made present in joyful songs of 
praise. There the Israelite heard the words of the 
Torah proclaimed, and acknowledged that he lived 
under an ultimate responsibility .24 


The Synagogue 


. . . But the Jewish people were now scattered 
throughout the world, the majority being far away from 
Jerusalem. Early in the post-exilic period, perhaps 
in the exilic period itself, gatherings of Jews met 
for Sabbath worship, and to observe the great feasts 
of the year in the synagogues. . . the aim in the 
synagogue worship was not to substitute the synagogue 
for the Temple, but to integrate the Jewish community 
to that worship. In intention the Jew in the synagogue 
was participating in the solemn acts taking place in 
the Temple. Geographically it was only in the Jerusalem 
Temple that the sacrifices could be offered, and the 
priests could officiate. Yet the relatively few who 
were present were consciously joined by the Jews 
throughout the world. It is for this reason that no 
Temple could be built when later the site was forbidden 
to the Jew by the Romans; yet the worship could con¬ 
tinue as though it were still there .25 

The circumstance of the exile was the compelling 
force that produced a form of worship that was alien to the 
people, to their practice and tradition. The regular feasts 
and festivals could not be observed, and since they could 
not, the seasons at which they had been kept were celebrated 
as memorials. Oesterly and Robinson support this conclusion 
and further state, 

At such gatherings what more likely than that the 
mercies accorded in the past by the God of Israel to 


24 


Ibid ., p. IS. 


25 


Herbert, op . 


^^/t•, p. 31* 
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His people should be the subject of commemoration? The 
exodus from Egypt, the deliverance from the pursuing 
Egyptians, the revelation at Sinai, the entry into the 
promised land and its final possession. Such commemor-. 
ations would keep the thought of divine mercies before 
their minds, and kindle hope for the future; for what 
God had done in the past He could do again .26 

It should be noted that these men base this concept not on 

any definite proof but on suggestions in second Isaiah, on 

the evidence of the institution of annual fast days (if 

fast, why not feast?), and on the stress laid on Sabbath 
27 

worship. And, these three pieces of evidence, plus the 
light shed by "later evidence" (which they do not identify), 
enable them to suggest what the main elements of these 
weekly assemblies of worship were: leadership was provided 
by prophets and priests, prophetical books were read, the 
spoken word by the prophet was important, sacred songs from 
the Temple worship were sung and other psalms were composed 
and used, and public prayers became an important feature. 
"These are among the earliest elements of the Synagogue 
liturgy; and all authorities are agreed that the origins of 
the synagogal worship must be sought in the period of the 
Exile." 2 * 


26 

W. 0. E. Oesterly and T. H. Robinson, Hebrew 
Religion (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1930), pp. 243-244. 

27 Ibid., p. 244 . 2 *Ibid . 
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Thus the synagogue originated, not as a place of 
sacrifice, but for instruction and prayer; and for the 
recalling of the history of the people at a time when that 
history, and the faith it proclaimed, was their only source 
of identity and unity. 

Both politically and religiously the Babylonian 
Exile marks a crisis in the history of the People of 
Israel. . . . For just as the Exodus resulted in 
making Israel a nation, so the Exile and its conse¬ 
quences became the appointed means for transforming 
the nation into a Church.29 

Later, it was the Law that became the center of the 
thinking of all Judaism—the unifying force, and in a very 
real sense the worship and the life of the synagogue was, 
and is, the cult of the Law. This is reflected in the 
tradition of Ezra (as he reads from the Law of Moses in 
Nehemiah $) as the founder of synagogue-worship. There 
were, and are, the other elements mentioned—prayers were 
recited, hymns were sung, and instructions of various kinds 
were given to both children and adults; but tt . . • the 
center of the whole was the reading of the Law, followed by 
exposition and comments from those best able to expound and 
apply it." 30 

29 

W. 0. E. Oesterly and G. H. Box* The Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue (London: Pitman, 1911), p. 1. 

q 0 

Oesterly, Hebrew Religion , pp. 244 - 45 . 
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The Law is at the center of the synagogue worship 
and life but at the same time it does not stand alone and 
independent. It is based on the great saving acts of 
Israel’s history and it reflects Israel’s unique relation¬ 
ship to God. Oesterly and Box point out that the prayers 
of the Jewish prayer book have two noticeable features, the 
most striking of which is their general scriptural charac¬ 
ter. 

Not only are whole psalms, other passages, and 
single verses used, but the material of those prayers 
which are not directly scriptural citations is 
largely drawn from the sacred writings.31 

The tie with the past, the base on saving history , is 

always in evidence. 

The other noticeable feature about the prayers is 
their gregational character. "Throughout the Hebrew Prayer- 
Book the petitions and other forms are couched in the plural 
number, and the first person plural that so constantly 
occurs includes all Israel.”^ 2 The feeling of being a part 
of a community , based on history, is always in evidence. 

Passover 

The celebration of the Passover is a central event 

31 

Oesterly, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue , pp. 356-37. 

32 Ibid .. p. 57. 
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in Jewish life. A modern Jewish writer describes it as 
follows: 

Passover is a holiday proclaiming freedom and unity, 
and identifying Jews with their ancestors who ended 
their bondage in Egypt. It is a holiday of remembrance 
of the Jews who kept faith with their religion during 
the long hard years of slavery. It is a holiday which 
exalts the freedom God desires for man.33 

The origin of the Passover rests in Jewish antiquity 
probably with simple shepherd meals, but there can be no 
real certainty about the origin. 

... it has been asserted from very early times 
that this pastoral rite dates back not only to the 
•Mosaic period* but probably to a still remoter past. 
But here too we'come up against the difficulty that, 
when we meet it, this cultic celebration is already 
interpreted historically, an interpretation which 
probably became attached to the old rite soon after 
the experience of the Exodus. Thus, any attempt to 
reconstruct the still older Passover celebration must 
remain hypothetical.34 

Perhaps it would not be too presumptuous to suggest that 
this is not as great a loss as it might seem. The 
reconstruction of the old, old, Passover celebration, 
hypothetical or not, is not of as much interest as how it 
came to be interpreted historically, and what meaning it 
came to carry. Mullenberg identifies that meaning: 


33 

Sidney L. Markowitz, Jewish Religion . History . 
Ethics , and Culture (New York: Citadel Press), p. 196. 

34 ✓ 

Rad, ojd. cit .. I:l6. 
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In the annual celebration of the Passover, Israel 
experiences again the victory of her God at the Sea, 
and it becomes a living, contemporaneous event. The 
magnalia Dei are recounted in the Haggada of the 
fathers, they are dramatically repeated, and the joy¬ 
ous hymns are sung as once Miriam sang her Jubilate 
Deo when the Lord God of Israel had shown himself to 
be the Lord of history and had determined the direc¬ 
tion in which Israel’s life in the world was to move. 

In her participation and involvement, Israel took to 
herself the burdens that election required of her.35 

Each element of the Passover celebration is designed 

to contribute to this retelling and reliving of the great 

event of Jewish history. The use of unleavened bread is 

an example. This is important because it represents the 

haste of the escape from Egypt, when there was not even 

time for the bread to rise.^ 

The most interesting and important feature of the 

Passover is the service celebrated in the home on the first 

two nights of the festival. This is the Seder -meal. 

’’During the feast everybody rests back in the manner of a 

free and independent people. It was an ancient oriental 

custom for free people to recline while eating.’*^ Each 

part of this service is a reminder of the mighty acts of 

God in the history of the people and of the unbroken tie 

each Jew has with the past. There are three Matzoth used 


^Mullenberg, op. cit .. p. 54* 

36 37 

Markowitz, op. cit .. p. 197. Ibid ., p. 19$. 
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commemorating the flight of the Israelites from Egypt. 

Three cakes are used because they represent the three 
tribes who, while in Egypt, did not forget their language, 
customs, and traditions. This is a reminder that ”The 

od 

unity of all Jews made the Exodus possible.”^ 

At one point in the service the youngest of the 
family asks the ’’four questions” requesting an explanation 
for the ceremonial acts performed on the Passover. In 
reply the father relates the story of the Jewish oppression 
in Egypt and the Exodus. This is the telling, or Haggadah . 
It begins: ”We were slaves to Pharoah in Egypt, and the 
Lord our God brought us forth from thence with a strong 
hand and an outstretched arm ...” The material of the 
telling is varied and interesting. 

It ranges over the four kinds of sons—the wise, 
the wicked, the simple, and the infant—the wuestions 
they ask, and the replies appropriate to them, 
suggested by several passages in the Law; followed 
by an edifying discourse on the providential ordering 
of Israel’s history, by which they were led from the 
idolatry of their ancestors to the worship of the true 
God, through wonderful experiences, with a grateful 
acknowledgment of all the benefits so conferred.39 

’’One main aim in the Passover Haggadah is to impress, by 

an object lesson, on the minds of the children, Israel’s 

3 S Ibid., p. 199. 

•^Oesterly, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue , p. 391. 
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consciousness of its wonderful history and destiny." 40 
Haggadah concludes with an outburst of praise in the reci¬ 
tation of the first part of the Hallel (Psalms 113, 114)• 
Hallel means praise. 

In addition to the services in the home, there are, 

of course, Passover Synagogue Services, with 

... a full complement of offices (evening, 
morning, additional, and afternoon prayer). The 
morning service is distinguished by the reading of 
special lessons from the Law and Prophets; and the 
Hallel is sung. A series of special lessons is 
read consecutively in the services during the eight 

days.41 

Household Recitals 

For the Jew God was ever present and all that 
occurred happened in terms of the sacred. The simplest of 
acts were performed in thanksgiving for what God had done 
for them. Meals were no exception. Two of these household 
recitals to be considered here are the chaburah and the 
kiddush meals. 

Chaburah 

The more formal of the two is the chaburah . This 
was the gathering of a group of friends, brought together 
by a shared concern or for a specific act of charity. 

40 Ibid . 41 Ibid ., p. 391. 
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The corporate meeting of a chaburah regularly took 
the form of a weekly supper, generally held on the eve 
of sabbaths or holy days, though there was no absolute 
rule about this. Each member of the society usually 
contributed in kind towards the provision of this 
common meal.42 

The meal often began with the serving of "relishes” 
over which each ”... guest said a blessing for himself, 
for they were not yet reckoned ’one company*.”^ Following 
this all those present washed their hands while saying a 
benediction. 

After this point it was not allowed for late-comers 
to join the chaburah meal, because the meal proper 
began with the handwashing and ’grace before meals’, 
and only those sho shared in this could partake.44 

At all Jewish meals (including the chaburah supper) 
this grace took always the following form. The head 
of the household, or host, or leader of the chaburah . 
took bread and broke it with the words, ’Blessed be 
Thou 0 Lord our God, eternal King, Who bringest forth 
bread from the earth’. He then partook of a fragment 
himself and gave a piece to each person at the table.45 

The meal came next and at its close there was 
another ceremony of hand washing. 

Finally came the grace after meals—’ the Blessing’ 
or ’Benediction’ as it was called • . . This was a 
long prayer said by the host or father of the family 
in the name of all who had eaten of the meal. It was 


i2 

Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster: 
Dacre Press, 1945)» p. 51. 

43 Ibid . 44 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 

45 Ibid .. p. 52. 
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of strict obligation on all male Jews after any food 
. . . But on any important family occasion, and at a 
chaburah supper in particular, a little solemnity was 
added by its being recited over a special cup of 
wine • . • which was known quite naturally as the 
cup of the blessing* ... At the end of ’the 
Thanksgiving* this was sipped by whoever had recited 
the prayer, and then handed round to each of those 
present to sip. Finally, at a chaburah supper, the 
members sang a psalm, and then the meeting broke up.4o 


Kiddush 

Of a more simple construction was the Kiddush. 


... a simple repast shared weekly by small groups 
of male Jews, very often by a rabbi and his disciples. 
Its purpose was to prepare for the Sabbath or a festi¬ 
val; and it was religious in character. It consisted 
of religious discussion followed by a simple meal of 
common bread and wine mixed with water, the cup being 
passed from one to another, and prayer offered.47 


III. CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


In the previous section of this chapter attention 
was called to the place of salvation—history in the faith 
and worship of the Jew, noting how this has contributed to 
his identity discovery. The Jew worshiping might be an 
ancient reciting of the Song of Miriam, a clan member pro¬ 
claiming God’s mighty acts as evidence of ties beyond the 
clan, a priest taking part in the annual festival of 


*- 6 Ibid . 

^W. D. Maxwell, An Outline of Christian Worship 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1945), p. 6. 
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bringing the Ark to the Temple, a worshiper in the synagogue 
finding unity through the revelations of history, a small 
;boy listening to his father tell of Goa’s acts in the 
history of the people of God, or a man witnessing to his 
place in the community around a meal shared with others of 
the faith. In each case he is discovering who he is by 
placing himself in the midst of the salvation-history of 
his people, seeing himself as a participant and beneficiary 
of that history, and by praising the God who performed 
mighty acts in the history of his people. 

Now the faith and worship of the Christian is to be 
considered in order that its role as a source of identity 
discovery might be determined. For the very early 
Christians worship followed very closely the practices of 
the Jewish community out of which they came, practices, 
however, modified by the experiences of the upper room and 
Easter. William D. Maxwell sees Christian worship rising 
out of a fusion of the Synagogue and the upper room. For 
him, four things stand out in the New Testament: 1) For a 
time at least Christians continued to worship in the 
synagogues and the Temple; 2) theyfrequently shared a 
common meal known as the Agape or Love Feast; 3) usually at 
the conclusion of the Agape, sometimes apart from it, they 
celebrated the eucharist in obedience to the Lord’s command 
at the Last Supper; and 4) this action was often followed 
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48 

by prophesying or speaking in tongues. ’’From the 

beginning the reading and exposition of the Holy Scriptures 

in a setting of praise and prayer has been one of the 

essential elements in Christian worship. This is a direct 

49 

inheritance from the Jewish synagogue.” 

Thus it is that the earliest Christians tended to 
worship in the way of their people. Being Jews two aspects 
of worship were of great importance to them: the feeling 
for history and the affirmation of community. However, 
they were now heirs of a new history, the members of a new 
community. Because of this their worship was of a very 
dynamic nature. Experimentation occurred and worship took 
the form of that which reflected meaningfully upon the past 
and which was relevant to the contemporary situation. They 
continued, for a time, to worship in the synagogue and 
Temple, but soon found their new identity as a unique group 
in household gatherings for fellowship and the recalling of 
the Christ event. 

Their worship was centered in the Lord’s Supper 
which in turn was the result of the upper room and Easter 

^Maxwell, op. cit., p. 1 ^Ibid. . p. 2. 
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events. It is generally agreed that the Last Supper was a 
Jewish table fellowship of some kind. Dix makes a very 
■ convincing reconstruction of the chaburah meal as the 
; setting of the Last Supper and relates it directly to the 
Christian celebration.^ His point is that Jesus estab¬ 
lished no new rite but took two corporate acts which he 
was sure the disciples would observe when they met in the 
future and attached to them new meaning. These two acts 
were the breaking of bread at the beginning of a meal, and 
the sharing of the "cup of blessing" at the close. And 
both were necessary for Jesus* purpose. 

The double institution in bread and wine has a 
vital bearing on the whole future history of the 
eucharist. The breaking of bread at the beginning 
of the supper was something which happened at every 
meal, even when a Jew ate alone. Had our Lord 
instituted His new meaning for the bread-breaking 
only, the eucharist would have developed into a 
private rite. . . . But the *cup of blessing* was 
something which marked a corporate occasion, which 
was the special sign of a chaburah meeting. It was 
the inclusion of the cup within the new significance 
which made of the eucharist something which only the 
church could do; and every single reference to the 
celebration of the eucharist in the New Testament 
from Acts 11:42 onwards proves that the point was 
understood from the first.51 

On the other hand, Oscar Cullmann stresses a conneo 
tion between the Lord*s Supper observances and the Easter 
experience. He feels that it is generally agreed that the 


50 


Dix, op . 


cit .. 


pp. 51-59. 


51 Ibid., 


pp. 52-59. 
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oldest celebrations of the Lord’s Supper took place in the 

setting of an actual meal, when those present were concious 

of performing at the same time an act of special signifi- 
52 

cance. 

It is an essential characteristic of this meal that, 
as Acts 2:46 has it, "exuberant joy" prevailed among 
them. This was not aroused primarily by the remem¬ 
brance of the Last Supper, but it is explained in the 
first instance by the remembrance of those other 
occasions where Jesus, immediately after his resurrec¬ 
tion, appeared to the disciples, while they were 
having a meal. According to Luke 24:36 the eleven 
ate with the Risen Christ on Easter Sunday after Jesus 
(Luke 24:30) had also broken bread with two disciples 
on the road to Emmaus shortly before.53 

Thus, it is his position that the first eucharistic 
feasts of the community look back to Easter meals. 

Just how closely the thought of the resurrection 
in general was linked with the recollection of those 
Easter meals shared with the Christ of the appearances 
can be gauged from Acts 10:40, where in Peter’s 
address we read: ’This Christ God raised up the third 
day and gave him to be made manifest, not to all the 
people but unto witnesses that were chosen before of 
God, even to us who did eat and drink with Him after 
he arose from the dead.54 

This is not to deny completely the Last Supper a 
place in the development of the eucharist. 

The Last Supper of the historical Jesus is certainly 
the original source of the community feast, in so far 


52 

Oscar- Cullmann, Early Christian Worship (Chicago: 
Regnery, 1953), p. 14. "* 


53 


Ibid ., p. 15. 
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as it was in remembrance of that Last Supper that the 
disciples came together after the resurrection to eat 
the meal at which the risen Christ appeared to them.55 

Just what the exact Jewish equivalent of the Last 
Supper was hardly seems vital if it is recognized that 
Jewish fellowships around eating were many and wide spread. 
What is vital is that Jesus and his disciples came together 
for a meal of fellowship on a regular basis as Jews were 
constantly doing; and that on this one occasion Jesus gave 
special significance to the shared meal that the disciples 
and other Christians remembered after he was gone. 

The question of the meaning of the Lord’s Supper at 
the beginning is a very important and difficult one. 
Cullmann suggests that in the first: century there was a 
duality of meaning. 

... on the one hand there is the idea of a meal 
celebrated in the happy and joyful expectation of the 
return of Christ, without any reference whatsoever to 
His death; and on the other, there is the - Lord’s 
Supper, in the form commended by St. Paul, which was 
destined in the course of time to prevail, i.e., a 
meal concerned above all to proclaim the Lord’s death 
in remembrance of the Last Supper and of the words 
that Jesus uttered on that occasion .56 

Here Cullmann brings into focus the agreement of 
most scholars that the expression of the eucharist as 


55 Ibid .. p. IS. 

56 

' Oscar Cullmann and F. J. Leenhardt, Essays on the 
Lord’s Supper (Richmond: John Knox Press, 195$)', p. 
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revealed in Paul is of a different nature than the 
observance of the earliest Christians. The one major 
exception to this is Dix. In reaction to the ’’liberal 
thinkers” who insist that Jesus did not intend any instruc¬ 
tion for the future at the Last Supper, and that the 
eucharist has no direct connection with it. Dix insists 
that Jesus knew exactly what he was instituting, and that 

Paul, as the earliest teller of the incident, gives the 

57 

most accurate account. 

As has been noted above, Cullmann views the early 
eucharist as a recalling, not primarily of the Last Supper, 
but of the meals where Jesus appeared to the disciples 
during the period from Easter to Pentecost. He feels that 
this is why the Christian community celebrated its meals 
with great joy. 

The certainty of the Resurrection was the essential 
religious motive of the primitive Lord’s Supper. The 
experience of the presence of the Risen One in the 
midst of the assembly was repeated—under a less 
material form, it is true-each time the community was 
united for the common meal.53 

This gave a three-fold emphasis to the celebration: the 

57 

Dix, op. pit., p. 73. 

^Cullmann, Essays on the Lord’s Supper , p. 12. 
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presence of Christ was one at the same time that of Christ 

59 

risen, of Christ living, and of Christ who is to come. 

And these meals had one other important characteris-; 

i 

i 

tic. "In the common meals the disciples sought again 
Christ’s presence, but they also found there the most inti- 1 
mate union with their table-companions.”^ Christ does not 
appear to individuals but to the assembly of the disciples. 
The words of Matthew 16:20: ’’where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them” assumes a very concrete meaning if viewed in the 
light of the common meals. 

Maxwell, unlike Cullmann, sees the Lord’s Supper as 
having a direct involvement with the early Last Supper 
rather than an indirect one. However, he, too, sees it as 
a witness to the life and resurrection of Jesus. ”More 
than words could do, this holy action brought to mind all 
that our Lord had done, and made them (the Christians) 
supremely conscious of His living presence with them.”^ 1 
According to Cullmann, Paul had no intention of 
replacing the eucharistic ideas of the primitive community 
by some of his own. ”His aim was to complete them by 

5 9 Ibid .. p. 12. 60 Ibid., p. 16. 

x Jfexwell, oj>. cit., p. 4. 
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connecting them with the Last Supper and Jesus 1 death.” 

The "joy” of the celebration had gotten out of hand and 
Paul was forced to remind the Corinthians that Jesus, the 
Risen One, is not only the presence that manifests itself 
to the community, but also the Crucified One. One does not 
need to accept the Cullmann thesis on the role of the Last 
Supper to be intrigued by his analysis of Paul’s position. 
For him, Paul was the first to make a connection between 
the celebration of the Eucharist and the recalling of the 
"night in which Jesus was betrayed." "To the two factors 
which he found in the primitive community, the account of 
the Last Supper and the cultic practice of the Lord’s 
Supper, the apostle added as a third element the idea of 
the link connecting them." * By doing this Paul added two 
new elements to the meals—the new covenant established by 
the death of Christ, and the Messianic unity of the commun¬ 
ity with the Risen Christ, and preserved the characteristic 
ideas of the primitive Lord’s Supper. "It was only later, 
and without the apostle himself being responsible, that the 
latter was more or less relegated to the background, while 

62 

Cullmann, Essays on the Lord’s Supper , p. 17. 

Ibid ., p. ig. 
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the new and specifically Pauline elements took pride of 
place." 64 

I 

Thus it can be seen that the early Christians found 
identity in coming together, recalling the Easter experi¬ 
ences, and celebrating their place in this saving-event by 
participation in the Lord f s Supper. The Communion was a 
witness to the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 

Their worship was a unifying experience for them. Of 
course, the question of which came first, the community or 
the Communion, can be raised. As Jews they came out of 
meaningful community; and as followers of the crucified 
and risen Christ, they knew themselves a part of a new 
community. But it is also true that participation in 
Communion produced community. As Leitzmann says, "This 
sharing together the experience of the risen Lord is what 
held the first church together." 6 '* 

Certain basic elements of early Christian worship 
can be identified as granting identity to the worshipers: 
The growth of the services out of the Jewish heritage, the 
unity of the community, the certainty that they were a part 

| 64 Ibid.. p. 19. 

! 6 ^Hans Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian 

| Church (New York: Scribners, 1952)» p. 64 . 
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of a new age, the full participation of each worshiper, and 

the retelling of the Gospel. **. . . the church had found 

i in the eucharist an entire epitome of the ’Gospel* before 

’ our four gospels had been written. 1 ’ 00 

The worship of the early church soon took on a defi- 

nite pattern and form. Dix calls this the "four-action 

shape"^ and identifies it as the offertory (the bringing 

of contributions in kind for the meal), the prayer (the 

thanksgiving which closed the common meal), the fraction 

(the grace), and the communion (the distribution of the 

bread and the passing of the cup of blessing). These plus a 

preliminary greeting and kiss of peace, and a single phrase 

6 $ 

of dismissal is the whole of the pre-Nicene eucharist. 

In the Didache which belongs to the second century 
there is evidence of the great importance fellowship and 
unity had for the worshipers. The eucharistic prayer of 
the Didache (6:4) reads: "As this bread that is broken is 
scattered upon the mountains and gathered together and 
become one, so let the church be gathered together from the 
ends of the earth into Thy Kingdom.There is also 

^Dix, 0 £. cit., p. 4. ^Ibid .. p. 7S. 

6 %bid .. p. 103. 

69 

• 7 Translated in Cullmann, Essays on the Lord’s 
Supper , p. 65. 
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| evidence of a more informal appreciation of fellowship in 
the Didache (4:1b—2): "Everyday you should seek the 

70 

company of saints to enjoy their refreshing conversation." 
This also indicates an appreciation for dialogue among the 
saints. 

The inclusion of the kiss of peace in the early 
services is an important expression of the unity of the 
Christian community. Bard Thompson says, "In the liturgy 
it stood at the threshold of the Eucharist, protecting and 
exalting one of the central meanings of the sacrament, 
namely, the love and unity among those who are members of 
the body of Christ."? 1 

In the writings of Justin Martyr (c. 150) is found 
a description of the worship of his time. He, too, reveals 
the close community of the Christians. ”0ur prayers having 

j ended we greet one another with a kiss."' And, "The rich 
among us come to the aid of the poor, and we always stay 

j 

together."?^ There are other important aspects of the 
service as described by Justin Martyr. Thompson sums these 

?^Cyril C. Richardson, Early Christian Fathers 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1953)» p. 173* 

! ? 1 Bard Thompson, Liturgies of the Western Church 

I (New York: World, 1961j, p. 5. 

| ?^ Ibid .. p. 8 , ? ^Ibid .« p. 9. 

I 

i 

t 

j 

i 

I 

1 
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How did Justin conceive of this sacrament? (1) It 
was an anamnesis , a recalling of Christ’s passion, 
indeed of the whole incarnation; the bread and wine 
were eaten in remembrance that Christ, ‘’being incarnate 
by God’s word, took flesh and blood for our salvation” 
and suffered on our behalf .... (2) It was a 
’’sacrifice” unto God .... (3) It was a Communion- 
fellowship that united all of the baptized, even those 
who were absent, through the common participation in 
the ”flesh and blood of that incarnate Jesus.” (4) It 
was a ’’thanksgiving” for creation and providence, and 
most especially for the Incarnation and Passion of 
Jesus Christ.74 

The anamnesis was not merely a Memorial or remem¬ 
brance, these words do not carry its meaning. It was more 
than a remembering of an event of the past to which the 
worshiper felt closely tied and for which he had good feel¬ 
ings. It was much more. ”By anamnesis . . . the early 
church meant nothing less than the ’recalling’ or represen¬ 
tation* of the passion of Christ so that ... it became 
here and now operative by its effects on the communicants?^ 
In the liturgy of Hippolytus (c. 200) this recalling 
and representation takes a most interesting form. There, 
in the Easter Eucharist (Ch. 23) the newly baptized receive 
their first communion and through the practice of giving 
thanks over three cups are related to total history of the 
faith and to their personal history. The cup of wine and 
water is the likeness of the blood of Christ, the cup of 


74 Ibid ., p. 7. 75 Ibid .. p. 17. 
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milk and honey is for the nourishment and a sign of his 
entrance into the promised land, and the cup of water is so 
1 the inner man may receive the same rites as the body. The 
understanding of this was not left to chance, "And the 
bishop shall give an explanation concerning all these 
things to them who receive." This service, following 
baptism, could well have served as a recalling of the 
totality of one’s history and established the new Christian 
in the history of the people of God. The representation of 
the passion of Christ was there and the heritage of the 
Israelite was not forgotten. Also, the new member’s per¬ 
sonal history was recalled as his very "inner man" received 
the rites. 

This kind of free experimentation and innovation in 
worship was not to last forever. At least for the Western 
Church the core of the Mass was pretty well fixed by the 
beginning of the fifth century. 77 "And when it appeared, 
the liturgy no longer countenanced the primitive freedom of 
extempore prayer and the unfixed forms . . ."' Now the 
liturgy moved from a recital of God’s mighty acts as 
participated in by the worshiper to a recital presented and 
performed for the worshiper. "It was in the Latin middle 

76 Ibid .. p. 22. 77 Ibid ., p. 32 . 

7 S Ibid. 
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ages that the eucharist became for the first time something 

79 

essentially ^aid* rather than something ’done* . . . ." 

The reasons for this change are many but two of the 

more important ones are the evolution of Latin in the 

service, "This inevitably hindered the participation of 

the people in the worship of the Church, which had become 

SO 

associated with an atmosphere of unhealthy mystery,” and 

the doctrine of transubstantiation, "* , . the Mass was no 

longer a corporate action of the church in making Eucharist 

St 

unto God, but rather the action of God ..." called out 
through the saying of the service. 

This brief review of the Christian origins of worship 
can serve well the task of the modern Christian interested 
in discovering a manner of worship that will aid him, as 
did the worship of the Jews and the early Christians, to 
establish his identity as a member of the people of God 
and a participant in their on-going history. From a look 
at early church worship certain aspects to be emphasized 
can be identified and certain dangers can be avoided. 

Worship should emphasize participation in the life of the 
community and the history of the people, its own growth 

^Dix, op. cit .. p. 13. ^Maxwell, op. cit., p. 66. 
OA Thompson, op. cit .. p. 42. 
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out of the life and faith of the community, hearing and 
reciting and reacting to the Word, and the relationship of 
the community to the world. Worship must avoid indivi¬ 
dualism, becoming stylized, reciting a dead history, and 
other-worldliness. 

The very first Christians were able to worship 
because of the community they experienced, and their commun¬ 
ity was strengthened because of the unifying force of their 
worship. The same must be true for modern Christians. 

Such a community does not consist only of those who happen 
to be present. By reciting in word and action what other 
Christians have done before them they have community with 
those Christians. The design of the worship itself should 
grow out of the life of the community. While the church 
is tied in many meaningful ways to its history it must not 
be a prisoner of it. Rather it should affirm the dynamic 
nature of its history and be free to experiment with old 
forms and to create new ones if necessary. 

Perhaps the greatest danger to modern worship is 
that offered by individualism and pietism. These have 
produced the idea that worship must be direct, immediate, 
from the heart, and spontaneous. Against this the church 
needs a worship that is truly drama, one that recites the 
great deeds of God in the past and looks forward with great 
expectation to the future deeds of God and his community. 
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As the future is anticipated it must be viewed in concrete 
terms of the world and not some hoped for salvation in 
another life. All of worship must, in fact, be of a 
concrete nature. 

If worship is to be anything it is to be concrete; 
concrete in intercessions for people and events, 
concrete in gratefulness for what actually happened, 
concrete in denouncing the modern idols, and concrete 
in confirming that God was not only alive in the past 
but is Lord of the history of today.82 

The need is for the church to be a concrete worshiping 
community. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

Each generation is faced with the task of under¬ 
standing itself. For Israel this understanding of self 
came through a look at the history of the people. Their 
identity was found as they discovered who they were as 
people of God. In this way both the people and the indi¬ 
vidual were able to establish identity. This discovery 
was made through a recital of their history, recited in 
many ways, but most of all in worship. Their worship 
recited the mighty acts of God, celebrated these acts, and 
looked toward the future as goals were set and direction 


^Albert H. v.on den Heuvel, ’Worship in an 
Ecumenical Community," Coneregemur (Geneva: World Council 
of Churches, 1965), p. 15. 
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given and received. In such events as the annual celebra¬ 
tion of the establishment of the Temple sanctuary the people 
placed themselves in the saving-history by reenacting the 
original event. The individual discovered his personal 
identity in the history of the community through such 
experiences as the family recitals during the celebration of 
Passover. 

In Christian worship this identity as a part of the 
people of God involved in the saving-history is established, 
to a large degree, in the experience of communion. As the 
earliest Christians broke bread they were recalling some¬ 
thing they knew well, a Christian fellowship based on 
similar meals shared with Jesus. And they were proclaiming 
that Christ had risen, the Christ lives, and that Christ is 
to come. In other words, they were proclaiming a new event 
in the saving-history of their people, the Christ event. 

This brief review of the origins of Christian 
worship shows how worship has had identity-producing 
results in its history. In addition to the very vital 
function of witnessing to the community of a people grounded 
in purposive history, the worship of the Jews and early 
Christians was worship that, for the most part, allowed for 
full participation of the worshipers, grew out of the faith 
and life of the community, operated on a feeling level, 
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granted meaning to the faith, and demanded an encounter 
with God. But, as was stated at the beginning of the 
chapter, most important of all it was worship that grounded 
the community in purposive history. 

Bishop James Pike defines the Jew and the Christian 
in terms of remembering. M A Jew is one who remembers, 
who remembers two things: the bondage in Egypt and the 

go 

exodus through the Red Sea waters.' 1 ^ And, "A Christian 
is one who remembers, who remembers two things: the death 

gi 

and ressurection of Christ.** 4 While these may be over 
simplified definitions, they do have the ring of truth 
about them for they point up the centralities of each of 
the faiths. The core-event of the Jewish faith is the 
bondage in Egypt and the escape from Egypt. And the core¬ 
event of the Christian faith is the Christian’s involve¬ 
ment in the drama of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
Each pair of events is a revelation of God’s presence in 
history, and his power to overcome it. 

He who stands in the Judeo-Christian tradition 
remembers as he worships, and worships as he remembers. 

For the Jew this remembering is the theme of the central 

^James Pike, A Time for Christian Candor (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964)» p. 63. 

S4 Ibid. 
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feast of his faith, the Passover. The Christian remembers 
through the act of communion, the central celebration of 
his faith. But this is not all that is recalled in worship, 
nor are God’s mighty acts all that is recited. Each 
worshiper must remember his own history and recite that 
before God and, on occasion, before his fellows in the 
faith. He recalls those moments in his own life when he 
was at bottom, in bondage, dead in spirit; and he recalls 
those moments when he was on the heights, freed, resur¬ 
rected. He is a true worshiper when he realizes that it is 
through God that his "lowr," are turned into "highs". Just 
as God freed his children from Egypt and conquered death 
through his son, he can grant freedom and life to each of 
his childrenl This is the great truth proclaimed through 
the reciting of the mighty acts. Each of us can be an 
active player in the drama of God’s action in the world as 
it is recited in worship and represented at each worship 
experience. 

The great question being asked by man is, "Who and 
whose am I?" Worship as recital/representation offers the 
answer to this question. Selfhood, a place in the scheme 
of things, is granted to the worshiper as he comes to see 
himself as a part of the history being recited, an active 
player in the drama being represented. He comes to know 
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himself as a part of the people of God, involved in the 
stream of history-making, and sharing a ministry; he comes 
to know who and whose he is. 


j 

i 


i 

i 
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CHAPTER V 


YOUTH AT WORSHIP 

I. WORSHIP AS RELATED TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, THE 
SEARCH FOR IDENTITY, AND THE MINISTRY TO YOUTH 

In previous chapters it has been shown that 
Christian educators see a definite relationship between 
Christian education and worship, that the church has a 
responsibility to minister to the adolescent need for 
discovering identity, and that in its origins Christian 
worship was very instrumental in aiding worshipers in the 
establishment of identity. Now, the task remains to show 
how worship can be employed by the church to best fulfill 
its promise of aiding youth to know who and whose they are. 

In the chapter on the relationship between worship 
and Christian education it was obvious that the Christian 
education theorist places great importance upon a close 
relationship between the task of education and the church 
at worship. A review of the writers considered produces a 
list of seven aspects of worship that are important for 
Christian education. 

1. Worship is fellowship within the community of 
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of those who share a common faith and who seek direction 
for their lives from God. The unity of the congregation 
is productive of strength. 

2. Worship is participation. The entire community 
achieves a unity when each individual participates actively 
in the act of worship. 

3. Worship is remembrance. In worship a unity 
and tie with the past are proclaimed. This involves a 
review and reliving of past experiences, both corporate 
and personal. 

4. Worship is direction setting. Each worshiper 
seeks to discover the will of God for the community and for 
his personal life. He accomplishes this through confession, 
by seeking guidance, and by placing himself in the history 
of the community. 

5. Worship is a time of communication. This 
involves many types of communication. It is dialogue 
between God and man and between man and man; it is encount¬ 
er, meeting, participation between God and man and between 
man and man. 

6. Worship offers contact with the source of all 
power and strength. 

7. Worship is a time of praise and celebration. 

The worshipers celebrate a shared history, their community, 
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their becoming in Christ, their commitment, and their 
surrender to the source of power. And, they praise the 
God whose Grace has made all this available to them. 

In the chapter on the adolescent’s search for 
identity a summary statement of the implications for the 
church of that search was constructed. It reads: In the 
church youth must be able to belong fully , and to partici ¬ 
pate with feeling in a meaningful community that is ground ¬ 
ed in purposive history , and which brings him face - to-face 
with God and with others . 

Can worship as seen by the Christian educators be 
helpful to the church seeking to meet its responsibilities 
to youth? les. In fact the listing summarizing the 
educators and the statement of implications are strikingly 
alike. The worship as summarized from the educators would 
certainly aid in meeting the needs implied in the statement 
on the church’s responsibility to youth. This is really a 
basic point of this paper: that worship, by definition, 
is uniquely able to aid youth in his search for identity, 
for a Christian self-identity. The fault lies not with 
worship or with any of the various aspects of worship as 
defined by the education theorists. Rather it lies with 
the place accorded worship by the education practitioners, 
and with the worship experience available in most churches. 
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As long as worship is viewed as but a part of the learning 
process and not as the primary means for the individual’s 
participation in a meaningful community of faith it is 
natural that an insensitive practice of something called 
worship often takes the place of true worship. 

There can be little doubt that the worship partici¬ 
pated in by youth today falls far short of being a source 
of identity discovery. It falls short because it is really 
less than worship. Of course, the worship experience 
varies from group to group and from church to church, but 
often at its best, worship is not the full expression of 
the demands and possibilities of worship. At its worst it 
is a duty and a chore that must be performed because those 
present are a ,, church M group, or because attendance in 
church worship is the expected thing. Asked to evaluate 
their worship life in the church youth often give a 
response that indicates that corporate worship is boring 
and meaningless; that the class or youth group worship is 
rushed, comical, and meaningless; and that real involvement 
in either of these experiences is non-existent. 

Worship need not be rushed, boring, comical, or 
meaningless. Worship that is truly worship can avoid these 
pitfalls and at the same time serve as a source of identity 
discovery. One very important criteria of true worship 
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might well be that it establishes for the worshiper an 
identity as a member of the people of God with a ministry 
to perform. 

This chapter is concerned with how youth "worship* 1 
and with how they might really worship. The concern here 
is for worship that is of such a power nature that as the 
worshiper celebrates the action of God in history and in 
his life he might come to a realization of who and whose 
he is, that he might be aided in establishing a Christian 
self-identity. It can be stated, then, that worship which 
is to perform this task must: 

1. Proclaim that the worshiper is a full member 
of the Christian community. 

2. Be one base for his participation in the life 
of that community. 

3. Allow him to participate with feeling. 

4. Witness to the meaning and relevance of the 
community*s faith. 

5. Be that which grounds the community in purposive 
history. 

6. Bring him face-to-face with God and with others. 

The reader will recognize this listing as based on 

the summary statement of the implications for the church 
of the search for identity. The concern here is whether 
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the worship of the church can be a factor in the adolescent 
search for identity, with the implication that if it is the 
church and the God the church represents will become 
central in the life of the youth. Therefore, it is obvious 
that the principal business of the church—worship—should 
take the implications of the search for identity as its 
criterion for being meaningful and relevant for youth. 

The origins of Judeo-Christian worship as reviewed 
in the previous chapter certainly reveal that one of the 
functions of this early worship was to be a source of 
identity discovery. It would be unreal and foolish to 
assert that the early Judeo-Christian worship met each of 
the above criteria fully and with equal force. However, 
the review of the origins does reveal a spirit of worship 
within a variety of forms that was certainly an identity 
producing experience for the worshiper. And, as noted at 
the close of the last chapter each of the criteria was met 
in some form. It is obvious that worship, in its earliest 
forms, carried with it the dynamics necessary to be 
meaningful and relevant for youth as it was a source of 
identity discovery. This is something that much contempor¬ 
ary worship seems to have lost. 

In this chapter proper perspective will be gained by 
a look at worship as taught to and practiced by youth. 
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These are the regular worship patterns of youth. Then 
experimental patterns that have the possibility of serving 
as a source of identity discovery will be investigated. 

II. REGULAR APPROACHES TO YOUTH WORSHIP 

To gain an understanding of the regularly practiced 

approaches to preparing youth for worship, two pieces of 

curriculum will be reviewed. These are the two principal 

printed resources of the Christian Churches (Disciples of 

Christ) for leading youth in their worship life. One, 

Let Youth Worship .^ is a guide for the youth fellowship 

2 

group; the other, When I Worship , is a church school unit 
designed for use with middle teenagers. Both are repre¬ 
sentative of a great deal of Protestant curriculum as they 
are the results of a cooperative effort. 

In the guide for the fellowship groups, worship is 

3 

defined two ways—as the source of power for service, and 
as communion and fellowship with God.^ - The table of 

■^Dorothy France, Let Youth Worship (St. Louis: 
Christian Board of Publication, 1964)• 

^Clarice Bowman, When I Worship (St. Louis: 
Christian Board of Publication7 1962). 

3 L 

^France, op. cit., p. 1. ^Ibid., p. £. 
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contents reflects just how loyal the author is to these 
definitions. Of the eleven worship services presented, 
the titles of six reflect the concept of worship as the 
source of power for service (i.e., tt Serve With Gladness”), 
and five reflect worship as communion and fellowship with 
God (i.e., ”Have Faith in God”). 

These services, all eleven, are mere meditations 
rather than worship in its true sense. There is no offer¬ 
ing in any, no communion, no confession, no real celebra¬ 
tion or thanksgiving. Also, the only hint in this entire 
book that dialogue can be a part of the worship experience 
is contained in one sentence of the introduction which 
reads, ”0nce they know God they can really begin to know 
each other.”'’ The great themes of identity-discovery and 
the unity of the people of God are but hinted at, in two 
picture captions. The former is under a picture of a 
wistful looking child and reads, ”0h, Of the great big 
Whole, let me find my place as a part.”^ The other is a 
caption for a picture of a congregation at worship, ”Weld 
us, With the solder of love, into one people.” In fact, 
this one picture is the only reference to congregational 
worship in the entire curriculum piece. 

- - - ----- 

'’ibid., p. 4« ^Ibid .. p. 7» 

7 Ibid .. p. 13. 
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Worship as presented in this book has absolutely no 
i allowance for participation of the worshipers as more than 

i 

I quiet observers. These services are led by worship leaders,; 
; readers, and hidden voices. They bring to mind the "crea¬ 
tive" worship of many church camping experiences where 
; voices seem to come from every bush, no bush ever burns 
without being consumed, and no one is convinced enough that 
he is on holy ground to take off his shoes—except to go to 
the pool. 

When I Worship is written by Clarice Bowman, a crea¬ 
tive and productive writer in both the areas of worship and 
Christian education for youth. Here she sees youth as 
needing worship 

... to help focus Godward, seek fellowship with 
him as a value far beyond the values of things. In a 
world of physical forces, they need more than ever to 
sense his majestic might and power. They need a warm 
personal relationship with him that they may in turn 
receive more brotherly relations with one another .8 

She lists some of the characteristics of youth that the 

course on worship can build upon. Included are: 

—their bounding curiosities and their growing 
reasoning ability .... They want a chance to 
discover, find answers, and decide. 

—their need for "belonging". In intimate fellowship 
with others of similar age and interests, they find 


Bowman, op. cit .. p. 12. 
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security. Real worship, and vital discoveries about 
worship, can deepen the fellowship-feeling with one 
another as well as with God. 

—their tenderness and reticence. . . . 

—their honesty. Young persons are likely to bring 
out what to them is truth, even though it hurts. . . . 
Sincerity, they will find, too, is the key to all 
worship and prayer. 

—their idealism and hero worship, call it what 
you will. These are years of dreaming high dreams.9 

Dr. Bowman defines worship as ". . . primarily, 
communion with God—man T s praise, thanksgiving, seeking, 
and other responses to God’s nature, work, and will."^ 

Also, the ". . . relationship between God and man is the 
basic reason for worship; worship has meaning as man 
responds to God and keeps the relationship ’active’ 

One interesting study lesson she offers is on the 

contribution of ordinances to worship. She asks, "Did you 

ever stop to think that when you join the church the church 

12 

reaches across the centuries and joins you?" This means: 

—Through long centuries, the people called 
Christians have been faithful to Christ, telling others 
and still others, until groups of the faithful have 
spread to many lands. 

—Loving hands built our buildings. Here the prayers 
and praise of many is heard week after week. When 
people gather in a congregation on Sunday, that is an 
outward sign of the inner fellowship they feel in their 


^Ibid ., pp. 12-13. ^Ibid. . p. 49. 

i: L Ibid .. p. 36. 12 Ibid .. p. 96. 
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hearts; a true brotherhood in Christ. 

—When one becomes a member of the church, he takes 
a stand and indicates his purpose to live daily as 
best he knows how. The inner purpose in his heart is 
known by God. Uniting with the church is an outward 
sign of this inner purpose .13 

Here Dr. Bowman calls attention to the place of 
worship in proclaiming a faith grounded in history, pro¬ 
ducing a unity among the faithful, and demanding commit¬ 
ment. These three, especially the last two, are the core 
of the worship she teaches about. Unfortunately, the 
design of the course limits the expression of these themes— 
the entire pupil*s book is a series of personal devotions, 
excellent, but limited in presenting worship as the commun¬ 
ity of the faithful, based on history, celebrating what God 
has done. 

In this curriculum book there is one entire unit 
devoted to Aids to Worship. Such things as beauty and 
music are studied, but the possibility that dialogue and 
encounter can be an aid to worship is not considered. In 
fact, praise, awe, and thanksgiving receive much attention 
in her theory of worship, but encounter with God through 
confession and the hearing of the word are not a part of 
the theory. Neither is encounter with others through 
dialogue. 
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J In the light of the criteria listed above both the 

! 

! church school and the fellowship materials are weak, with 

! ; 

: those prepared for the youth fellowship falling especially 
i far short. With the possible exceptions of giving a 
I dimension of feeling to the experience and of demanding 
; service as a result of worship none of the criteria are 
met. And, regarding the dimension of feeling, the attempt 
seems more likely to produce sentimentality than true feel¬ 
ing. Perhaps this is always true whenever participation is 
limited, sentimentality being the result of observing an 
experience rather than being a part of it. 

The church school material by Clarice Bowman comes 
closer to making it possible for youth to discover who they 
are through worship. She does make some attempt to ground 
the faith in purposive history, and she is very impressive 
when she stresses the unity of the people of God and the 
level of commitment—directionality—in the worship experi¬ 
ence. The great weakness of the worship she proposes is 
the absence of face-to-face encounters with God and with 
| others. While she stresses a relationship with God it 
| tends to come through as a monologue rather than a dialogue, 

| or as all approving rather than professional and judgmental. 

i 

! In summary, it seems that the usual approach to 

preparing youth worship, at least that reflected in the 

1 

i 

i 

1 

I 

j 

\ 
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materials prepared for them, is basically concerned with 
personal devotions and dramatic productions designed for 
spectators rather than for participation. Taken in its 
totality this program of teaching youth to worship, as 
developed by at least one denomination falls far short of 
preparing them for participating in true worship that will 
aid in their search for identity, 

III. EXPERIMENTAL WORSHIP PATTERNS 

If the worship as usually taught to and practiced by 
youth in the church is not right for identity discovery 
what are the possibilities for worship patterns that will 
meet this need? Two will be presented here, evaluated, and 
used as examples. 

The Hero Journey 

Earlier, the myth of the hero was described. In this 
myth the hero goes through various trials and testings 
before he discovers himself and returns home when he is 
misunderstood. His discovery of self and his strength in 
facing whatever comes after the journey results from the 
union he experiences with "great powers". Using the idea 
of the hero journey for both the flow and form of the 
service and for the religious content, Ross Snyder suggests 
a "Journey of Worship" as a possible design for corporate 


I 


l 
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worship of young people."^ 


The Journey of Worship 

Epoch I 

The "world” which we inhabit in the total alive 
darkness of this universe. The "habitation of 
God through the Spirit" in which for us the 
mode of relationship is creative fidelity. 

A recollection of our existence as "being in the 
world". 

The luminous Ur-Ground out of which life thrusts, 
the stream of history-making which is its 
ambiguous carrier. 


Epoch II 

The call to the Hero Journey—to "come out" of 
established Christianity, peer culture, and from 
mere forms into spirit. (We must go through 
Christ f s journey, not just be admirers and 
romantic sucklings). 

The potentiality of New Life, New Being, the 
eschatological Kingdom of God. 

The hunger for authentic life ("the intense heave 
of the whole undivided being with no reservations 
toward God"). 

The transformation myth. 

Epoch III 

The leaving of the concealment patterns, the super¬ 
ficial and trivial areas of existence, the world 
of "it". 

The answering to "Adam, where art thou?" 

Epoch IV 

"Entering Into" the authentic who have made the 
journey. (The adult and "saint” guarantors that 
there is a way and a realization). 


^Ross Snyder, "A Design for Corporate Worship of 
Young People," (mimeographed.) 
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Epoch V 

The encounter—in the midst of the actual world— 
with the ontological. 

a) The Eternal Father—who calls us, offers us 

vocation and destiny—in terms of holding 
an outpost, creating a particular ’'world 1 * 
at some particular time and place (me-here- 
now). A share in creation and in the 
destruction of evil. 

b) The Eternal Mother and Consort—the love 

which never fails. Man is existed in love 
(and as above, in creation). Interfused 
with the caring and redeeming going on in 
this world. 

Epoch VI 

The recognition that one deeply is personal logos 
(the Son of the King). 

- a wisdom (able to sense, symbolize, interpret and 

order) 

- a love (able to make persons present to us and 

ourselves present to them, and to become 
’'members one of another 1 *). 

- a desire to become manifest (to be a being-in-the 

world here and now in immediacy). 

- a commitment (creative fidelity), which cannot 

be turned away by suffering). 

And that this true nature of ourselves is awake. 

Epoch VII "All things New” 

To see freshly. The uncommon meanings of the common 
events of life; of a particular existential 
situation. 

To think freshly—including group thinking and 
processing of meanings. 

The fresh confirmation of persons. 

Epoch VIII "Entering back into the world with a boon” 

Group statement of "Life World” (in place of Credo). 
Explication of some particular realization and 
mission as a people of God with Ministeries. 

World event—"This week at this spot in the world a 
man confronted this situation.” A sensing of the 
Kingdom or of "The People" in triumph. 


1 
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i The Covenant. 

j "We covenant with the Lord and with one another, 

j and do bind ourselves to walk together in all 

i his ways, known or to be made known.’* 

j Gloria or Doxology. 

i 

This is excellent. It has faults—it is not 
specific enough, it offers no direction on how such a 
design could become a service of worship, and it ignores 

the traditional words and liturgical forms—but it is an 

i 

excellent and exciting design for the worship of youth. 
Epoch I places the worshiper in the world as it is and in 
the stream of history-making. Epoch II is the call to 
venture forth, to risk, to share Christ*s journey with him, 
to become excited over the potentialities and possibili¬ 
ties of life grounded in faith. Epoch III helps the 
worshiper identify the dragons to be slain, and to enlist 
on the right side for the battle. 

Epoch IV places him in dialogue with those who are 
worthy as objects of identification—the "greats'* of the 

j 

| history of the faith, of the Bible, and of the contemporary 

I 

j scene, even the adult sitting next to him. 

! 

Epoch V is the meeting with meaning, and Epoch VI 
the realization of the self and personal possibilities. 

Epoch VII is the conversion which is the result of 
| all that has gone on before in the service, and in life. . 
Here those who have worshiped and grown together can now 
share together in dialogue their experiences, their moments 

i 

I 

i 

I 

j 
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j of truth. This continues on into Epoch VIII where, 

| through dialogue, they locate themselves in a particular 
! place in the world and in history. And directions are 
agreed upon, goals are set. They covenant together in 
their faith and close the worship experience on a note of 
celebration, which is the reliving with joy and reverent 
| appreciation the great moments of the journey. 

j 

Note that this design allows for full participation, 
the worshipers are involved with each other, with their 
personal history, with the history of the faith, and with 
God. They are not limited to being spectators and obser¬ 
vers, they are travelers on a journey, they are actors in 

the drama. 

I 

As noted, this design makes very little use of the 
traditional language of the church. Some may consider this 
a strength rather than a weakness and it sometimes could 
be, but if youth are to be aware of their history and find 
an identity in it, it is necessary not only to recite that 
history but to recite it in an historical context and 
through historical ways. The service to be considered next 

I 

j has that advantage, though it is a contemporary pattern for 

! 

worship. 

i 

The Great Thanksgiving of the People of God 

i 

This experimental recital liturgy arose from the 

i 

i 
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concern of a group of Christians that the worship of the 
church be relevant to the contemporary situation. It is 
the result of study and discussion over a period of years. 
This form and its antecedents have taken the shape pre¬ 
sented here largely through the program requirements of the 
Department of the Laity of the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) in Northern California. They have been used in 
a variety of settings: congregations, retreats, confer¬ 
ences, convocations, institutes, state meetings of the 
church—both denominationally and ecumenically. The Eev. 
Josh L. Wilson, a denominational executive, has been one 
of the guiding figures in the development of this liturgy. 
Here is his statement on the design: 

A recital liturgy ought to represent God*s action 
in the world, and be flexible for celebration in the 
most humble or grand circumstances. This experimental 
recital liturgy is seen as a dramatic reenactment of 
what God has done for us in Christ Jesus. It is a 
drama with two acts, a prologue and epilogue. The 
Christian gathers to recite his death and resurrection 
in Christ. This is the meaning of Baptism, the 
Supper, the Scripture. This is what God has done 
for us in Christ, and the Christian is sent to witness 
this event daily. God comes to us in our condition 
of estrangement, indifference, rebellion; he comes to 
us just as we are now; this is what the incarnation is 
saying; he accepts sin as a condition for an appoint¬ 
ment with us; this is the prologue , the SITUATION in 
which'the meeting occurs. 

The first act is the act of God announcing his 
participation - (word) in our daily lives. The HERALDING 
OF THE WORD is a confrontation affirming who I am 
really; I am met as I am and in this overwhelming 
acceptance, I am free to see who I really am as my 
whole life is replayed before me; I am free to be the 
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one I am, no longer pretending and covering and 
running. The second act is my response, which is 
given to me by the new freedom, which is a gift from 
God. The THANKSGIVING FOR THE WORD is the acceptance 
of acceptance; it is embracing what has been given; 
it is an act of covenant making, which is itself a 
reenacting in miniature what it means to be really 
involved in life—the offering, the thanksgiving, the 
breaking bread, the participation. 

The meaning of the Meeting is that I, together with 
a great host, am sent back to where I was found, in 
all probability, to witness to God*s action, in the 
life of another, which is to confirm who he really is. 
This is the epilogue , the GREAT COMMISSION for which 
I am now responsible.15 

As befits a worship design that has grown out of 
discussion and experimentation, this design is a dynamic 
one that is constantly being revised and that is always 
being adapted to fit particular needs, i.e., for meeting, 
for teaching, or for thanksgiving at meals. For the 
purposes of this study the full service will be reviewed 
in a form reached in 1963. Each portion of the liturgy 
will be investigated concerning its place in the entire 
drama. 


Participants and Leaders. The order of worship 
under discussion seeks to use several persons in the lead¬ 
ing of worship, in the belief that the whole people of God 
are ultimately responsible for the conduct of their acts 
| before God. But these leaders are not the only 

I 

} 

| 15 

/ . Jpsh x L. Wilson, "Why Liturgical Renewal," 

I (mimeographed;. 

i 

i 

i 

! 

j 

j 
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participants. All those present participate. "Christian 
worship . . . was to be participated in by all the people. 
The very word liturgy . . . discloses this concern. It is 
derived from the Greek word . . . meaning the work of the 
people."^ This order is designed to remind the worshiper 
”. . .of the exciting community of which he is a partici¬ 
pating witness, and for his adequate and active involvement 
in the service of Christian worship."^ 

In the order of service it is possible for several 
persons to share in assisting the worshipers in their cele¬ 
bration. The liturgist assists during the first half, and 
serves as the chief leader. The Lawyer . Prooheter . Epistler 
and Gospeler read the scripture portions suggested by their 
names and often "witness" on them. The Witness preaches 
the sermon or gives the lesson. The Celebrant assists the 
congregation in the celebration of the Thanksgiving, and 
is the chief leader of the second portion of the service. 
Deacons serve the elements of the communion to the people. 
There are many other leadership roles that can be included 
in this order but these are the principal ones. 

l6 

Josh L. Wilson and Harold Keith Watkins, Hear and 
Taste '(Berkeley: Christian Churches of Northern California, 

1961), p. 11. 

l?Ibid. 
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The Situation . In THE PREPARATION the people 
gather and acknowledge their condition of sin, their con¬ 
dition of death. 

The preparation for the first act of worship is 
the conscious recognition of who we are and where we 
are: we are sinners in a sinful world; strangers 
in a strange land; rebels in a rebellious world. We 
are dead to one another, and helpless in the tomb of 
pretending to be to one another what we are not.IS 

The people assemble during THE PROCESSIONAL. This 
is done quietly and may be followed by a hymn setting forth 
the power, glory, majesty and grace of God. At times of 
great importance the processional is anything but quiet. 
Then, it can be turned into a dramatic entrance by the use 
of costumes, trumpets, drums, and flags with the symbols 
of the faith, all testifying to the importance and joyous 
solemnity of the events which will transpire. This is 
followed by THE SALUTATION AND ASCRIPTION. 

Following immediately a PSALM is read or sung by 
the liturgist or the people. 

Following the custom of the synagogue pattern of 
meeting in the time of Jesus and the early church, an 
appropriate Psalm was sung reminding the people who 
they are, where they are, and what the human situation 
means.19 

The beginning of the worship, The Situation , comes 
to a climax in THE CONFESSION OF SIN, in which the people 


• ^Ibid .. p. 15. 


^Ibid., p. 16. 


I 

i 
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acknowledge their personal situation. This is usually a 
unison confession, though it is possible that it could be 
a period of personal confessional either shared aloud or 
arrived at in silence. w The preparation for Christian 
Worship is now completed for they have returned, symbolic¬ 
ally, to their beginnings, to the place they were found, in 
the tomb of every daily existence where sin and death 
reigns. 


The Heralding of the Word . 

The first act of worship is the sounding of the 
Word which quickens the possibility of life in faith 
by piercing the tomb-like walls'of our pretending 
before God, the Father Almighty, and you, our neighbor. 
Thus, Christian worshipers relive the moment when they 
were first grasped by the saving, reconciling Word. 

In this they recognize the immeasurable worth of the 
gift of God*s redemption, and by its recollection it 
becomes a Great Thanksgiving of the People of God.21 

The theme of the day is sounded in THE PREFACE and 
the great heralding of the Word, begins. Each of the 
lessons, from THE LAW, THE PROPHET, THE EPISTLE, and THE 
GOSPEL, is based on this theme. Also a HYMN may be sung 
expressing the theme. Following the Epistle the Gloria 
Patria is sung and the people remain standing for the 
Gospel. An important variation here is the possibility for 
personal witness and/or discussion on each of the scripture 


20 21 

Ibid ., p. 17. Ibid., p. IS. 


! 
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lessons read. Next comes the more formal "witnessing”, THE 


WORD WITNESSED, the sermon or lesson. 

Through the PRAYERS OF INTERCESSION the people 

express their concerns for the others in and out of their 

fellowship. They are encouraged to pray for particular 

people and for particular causes. 

Next, THE CONFESSION OF FAITH proclaims the meaning 

and purpose of life. This confession can be scriptural, 

traditional, or one composed by the worshipers. "Because 

the life and language of faith is more a participation in 

relationship than an observation by analysis, the corporate 

?2 

confession itself holds the contradiction in tension. 

Whether the confession is a simple statement that Jesus is 

the Lord’s Annointed One, or a more complex symbolical 

elaboration, the affirmation is the same—God participates 

in and through history, including personal history. 

The first act of worship is closed with THE BLESSING. 

"This signalled both the close of the synagogue meeting, 

and later, the first half of the service of Christian wor- 

23 

ship when the catachumens and enquirers were dismissed." 

The Thanksgiving for the Word . 

Now begins the great climatic act of response to 
the life in faith. Recollecting their response to the 

22 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 23 Ibid .. p. 21. 
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Word that made them free men in and through the 
realities of ordinary life, the people recount the 
events of their response: the offering of their new¬ 
found wholeness, their presentation as a worthy¬ 
living sacrifice (witness), the reality of life as a 
brokeness in and through which the high cost of 
wholeness is newly understood, and their participation 
in the life of faith. These correspond to the 
Offertory, the Presentation, the Fraction, the 
Communion .24 

THE OFFERTORY begins with a preface stating the 
nature of the gift being brought, the lives of those 
present, their community, their wholeness. As a sign of 
real participation among the gathered community of the 
people of God The Peace is then passed. 

Its origin is derived from the giving of the 
peace of God from earliest times within the community 
and may be noted as the ♦holy kiss* referred to in 
several epistles (See Romans 16:16, I Corinthians 16:20, 
II Corinthians 13:12, I Thessalonians 5:26, I Peter 
5:14).25 

The particular form used in this order is that of the rite 
of the Church of South India, involving a hand clasp with 
the person on each side and a wish that the Peace of God 
might be with each of them. 

As the people stand and sing the ancient words of the 
Doxology, the bread and wine for the communion, together 
with the tithes and the gifts of the people, are brought 
forward and placed on the table. w Joined with the prayers 


2Zf Ibid., pp. 21-22. 2 5 Ibid .. p. 22. 


I 
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of the church, these cozens of the common life of the people 

express the intention of the people of God to offer them- 

26 

selves anew to his service.” A Hymn may follow. 

Now, THE THANKSGIVING, 

The joyous Thanksgiving begins with the call to 
’’lift up your hearts” and note the marked contrast 
to the Preparation’s "Christ have mercy"! The Cele¬ 
brant responds with a theme statement or preface to 
the central focus of this particular celebration. 

The exulting dialogue between Celebrant and people 
continues with the ancient Holy from Isaiah 6:3. Thus 
the recollection of the throbbing of new life is 
rhythmically enacted as the foci of the second act 
is approached. The Celebrant breaks into the prayers 
of Thanksgiving and the people respond Amen ! At the 
threshold of the breaking of the bread, all the 
people*break forth into the great Prayer of the People 
of God , the Lord’s Prayer. It is The Our Father.27 

In THE FRACTION, the breaking of the bread, the 

event of Christ is recalled and enacted. "The whole drama 

of the liturgy is tasted in miniature in this portion of 

the worship as the people meet again the one in and through 

2 $ 

whom they are made free." Then, the distribution of the 
bread and wine, THE COMMUNION. The second act is now 
complete. 

Real thanksgiving is the responsibility in every 
relationship. As Paul indicated, ’a living sacrifice". 
Thus communion is participation in life, which' is the 
life in faith, rather than observation in life, which 


26 Ibid . 27 Ibid., p. 23 . 

Ibid ., p. 24. 
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is the life in death .29 

The Commission . THE PRAYER OF GRATITUDE simply 
expresses the depths of gratitude the people express to God 
for his boundless gifts. THE GREAT COMMISSION, by its 
brevity and rather rapid movement, points the people out¬ 
ward as a people of God with ministries. The MARANA THA 
( n Come Lord Jesus’*) reflects the hope of the people down 
through the ages, and THE BENEDICTION expresses the blessing 
of God upon his faithful people as they return to their 
daily worlds as witnesses to the life in faith. 

The services close on a note of greft rejoicing 
with THE HYMN OF RESURRECTION. 

The hymn of resurrection is forever the marching 
song of the Christian community. As a hymn of great 
rejoicing, it sounds the summons to life in faith with 
God and neighbor, and heralds the coming of the reign 
of God, for the victory has been won, and though the 
mop up action may appear to be staggering battles, 
nevertheless, the crucial event resulted in his 
triumph!30 

This order of worship meets fully all the require¬ 
ments for serving as a source of identity discovery. It 
involves the worshiper in the affirmation that God is 
active in history, that he acts for them, and that they 
must act for him. One caution—this service can only serve 
such a function if it is correctly used, and, more important, 

30 lbid .. p. 25. 



i 


< 
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correctly understood * For it to have meaning the youth or 
other participant must know the script of the drama, and 
must understand the origins and the purpose of each scene 
in the drama. Knowing the origins serves him as a tie to 
the historical community. Knowing the purposes serves to 
confirm his involvement in the experience. Experience and 
content are vital to this worship, as to all meaningful 
happenings. ^Content separated from experience becomes 
lifeless form, and experience separated from the dis¬ 
ciplines of content becomes formless life. rt ^ 

Also, at least in the beginning stages of its use 
with youth it may be necessary to adapt the order to their 
particular needs and interests. This adapting can best be 
accomplished by the youth themselves discussing and dis¬ 
covering the essential parts. As they decide which parts 
are essential they cannot help but become more familiar 
with the drama. One group, attempting to shorten the 
service, succeeded only in eliminating some of the scrip¬ 
ture read and shortening the time for sermon or lesson. 

Their decision was based on the discovery that they needed 
the full sweep of the drama, and that more time for dialogue 
and encounter was needed. 

31 

Reul Howe, The Miracle of Dialogue (Greenwich: 
Seabury Press, 1963), p. 37. 
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It is important that worshipers understand The 
Situation as the presentation of reality. Or, in the 
language of the student protest groups, know that it "tells 
it as it is." Not only does it reflect the situation but 
it sets the stage for one of the important messages this 
order has, that the true reality is that the individual is 
responsible for the situation of the world and for his own 
personal situation. The message is that men are not twigs 
swept along in the stream of history, they are responsible 
for the flow and direction of the stream. This service of 
worship can help youth face the reality that they have a 
responsibility for what they are and what they will be, 
and for what the world is and what it will be. 

The climax of the beginning of the worship comes 
in the CONFESSION OF SIN. Here the one at worship can 
verbalize his realization of the situation. And, 
especially if the confession is in unison, the first hint 
of hope appears as he realizes that he has a community with 
which to share his plight. 

In the design The Heralding of the Word is proposed 
as a time of discovering personal identity. "A , . .pur- 
pose of dialogue is to bring persons into being."^ This 

•^ Ibid .. p. 65 . 
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can be true as those participating are exposed to the 
scriptures, the heroes of the faith, and the personal 
witness of fellow members of the community. Here, also, 
the participant has the opportunity to prepare and present 
his own witness. This is the time for dialogue and the 
important face-to-face encounter with those around him. 

This encounter can be achieved only in a spirit of complete 
trust and acceptance. This trust is essential, and where 
better can it appear than in worship? No one can become 
responsible without some warm human contact, especially 
with a mature individual who cares about him. The adults 
sharing the worship experience must care enough about the 
youth to demand the most from him, to not excuse him from 
participation and responsibility because of his youthful¬ 
ness, and to rejoice with him as he begins to assume 
responsibility. For the adult this is not just a time of 
listening to problems. Too much listening to problems is 
one of the best ways of not being really involved. Rather, 
this is a time of being authentic, of risking rejection, 
of being a real person in a real world with real problems 
to be faced realistically. To do this the adult must be 
willing to share himself, good and bad, and to share his 
own experiences in the faith without insisting that the 
youth have these same experiences. In this face-to-face 
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encounter the adult proclaims who he is and proclaims his 
faith as a part of that identity. 

As the youth at worship meet each other face-to-face 
in trust, the opportunity of finding support and strength 
from others in the same condition presents itself. Also, 
the youth has a chance to experience and practice maturity 
as he disciplines himself to be worthy of such an encounter. 
Exhibiting trust and showing concern for others, along with 
a willingness to risk a very fragile identity as evidence 
of that trust and concern, present the youth the opportunity 
to confirm himself in mature roles. 

The PRAYERS OF INTERCESSION are very important. 

Verbal participation in them again involves a certain 
amount of risk, especially for the youth. In his shell of 
defenses he is not accustomed to expressing deep feelings 
for specific people and causes. In the spirit of trust 
engendered by this service he is more free to share such 
feelings. Also, the fact that he is a part of a community 
where such expression is commonplace will reinforce him in 
his discovery that this ia a community of meaning. 

If the times of witnessing, dialogue, and prayer 
have had meaning for the worshiper he should be ready to 
proclaim a personal faith, an affirmation that God is 
active in history. If the CONFESSION OF FAITH is Biblical 
or traditional it affirms him once again as a part of the 
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people of God; if it is contemporary it affirms God’s 
continuing activity and his relevance for the present. If 
he understands the historical reasons (the closing of the 
synagogue meeting, and later, the closing of the first half 
of the Christian worship) for the inclusion of THE BLESSING 
here in the order of the youth’s tie with those preceding 
him in the faith he will again be affirmed. 

The next portion of this order of worship that is of 
particular interest is The Peace, which is passed during 
THE OFFERTORY. Here, once again, the worshiper must risk 
if he is to participate. To grasp the hand of the person 
next to him, look him in the eye, and wish the Peace of God 
for him is a difficult step for the youth unsure of his 
identity. But once the youth has conquered his embarass- 
ment and fear and sincerely involves himself in this 
experience, he is thrilled with it because he knows that 
he has moved just that much closer toward maturity. Those 
gathered are participants together in something important! 
They have love for each other! They are willing to show 
and share that love! The Peace also serves to heal the 
wounds and breaks which may have been inflicted by the 
period of dialogue and encounter, thus preparing the 
community for the experience of communion. It is a concrete 
witness of the unconditional love sought in the community. 
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| 

I Of course, the climax of this order of worship is 

THE COMMUNION, preceded by THE THANKSGIVING and THE 
j FRACTION. Here is the great climatic act of response to 

j 

j the call to the life in faith. If those participating are 

i 

j aware of the meaning of the service, they are able here to 

j feel themselves as participants in the drama of life rather 

I 

: than observers of the drama. If thanksgiving can be seen 

as responding to the call to the life in faith they can 
j here identify themselves as respondents to that call and 

i 

thus as members of the community of the faithful. They are 
reminded of the high cost of the life in faith as the bread 
is broken, and are confronted with Jesus as the Christ as 
the bread and wine are distributed. 

| 

i 

! Having experienced this rich drama, the worshiper 

is ready to face the meaning of the experience, namely, 
that now he is sent back to the world of responsibility. 
There he must witness to God’s action in his life and to 
his life in the community of faith. There, and only there, 

I 

can he establish and confirm who he really is. It is this 

i 

! dimension of outreach that grounds the community in pur - 
I posive history and which witnesses to the meaning and 
relevance of the community’s faith. Reciting the Great 
COMMISSION is affirming that for which he is now 
responsible. But, he is not thrust out without proper 


i 
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backing and the assurance of victory. The order of worship 
ends on a note of joy and victory as the community sings 
THE HYMN OF RESURRECTION. 

A word needs to be said concerning the use of 
historical language and forms in this order of worship. 
Harrison Elliott expresses concern over the use of histori¬ 
cal forms in modern worship because the language of such 
forms speaks of n . . . relationship to a God of direct 

action rather than to one who worked in and through the 

33 

processes of life.” Here, of course, he is speaking 
from the context of his particular theology, but he has 
failed to see that the use of traditional forms can reveal 
the continuing workings of God, whether by direct action or 
in the processes of life. Albert H. von den Heuvel, 
writing for ”a worship booklet for modern young people” 
expresses well the importance of traditional forms, 
approached dynamically. 

By reciting through word and action what all other 
Christian communities have done before them £the 
worshipers] have community with those Christians. A 
functional concept of history which permits us to 
participate in rites which were once effective can 
still provide an authentic experience today. In other 
words, participation in historic liturgical acts does 
not have to be functional. The tradition of the 
Church itself needs an experimental approach. The 


-^Harrison Elliott, Can Religious Education be 
Christian ? (New York: Macmillan, 1940)* p. 28$. 
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authority does not come by itself, nor does age add 
anything to its value. But we can experiment with 
history, even as we can experiment with new forms. 

As classic plays in the theatre are not out-of-date 
but have lasting fascination and permit us to share in 
their forms, so the classical liturgical expressions 
of the Church permit us to take possession of our 
tradition in a meaningful way .... Christianity 
has been described as an historical faith, forever 
bound to ancient stories about how God acted in 
history. If we do not want to lose that, we had 
better experiment with the tradition and see what it 
can yield to us. . . . The historical community does 
not smooth away the fact that we live in an unique 
chapter of history: we are not going to fall into 
the trap of some cynics who see nothing new under the 
sun, but neither will we insist that our particular 
plight is the final thing which will happen to man¬ 
kind.34 

In such a use of tradition the worshiper can find 
identity as a part of the stream of history-making. 

It is also true that the Great Thanksgiving of the 
People of God can make a major contribution toward the 
rediscovering of the dramatic character of congregational 
worship. Worship is drama, it recites the mighty acts of 
God and the great deeds of the community of the faithful, 
representing them to each generation of worshipers. And it 
recites the individuals sin and needs, offering hope. 

Perhaps the final question that should be asked 
concerning an experience of worship is, has it been 
freedom-affirming? The danger is that any order of worship 


Q I 

^Albert H. von den Heuvel, ’’Worship in an Ecumenical 
Community , n Congregemur (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 
1965), pp. 12-13. 
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can become binding rather than liberating. The answer is 
not in the order. The answer is in the community worship¬ 
ing, and its leaders. The question must be asked, but it 
cannot be answered here. 

IV. THE CONGREGATION AT WORSHIP 

However exciting and promising such experimental 
worship forms as those discussed above may be, the fact 
is that their exclusive use by youth separated into their 
own groups will in the long run be divisive rather than 
unifying. Great benefit may come to youth from participa¬ 
tion in this type of worship, but it will be of only a 
temporary nature if while seeking ties with the historical 
and universal Christian community they become estranged 
from their own local congregation. Two things can prevent 
this from happening: 1) Involvement in this type of worship 
can become a training ground for youth so that they might 
be more sensitive to the meanings of the worship practiced 
by their congregations, and their place in it. 2) The 
congregation itself can experience a renewal of its worship 
and develop an order and practice that truly reflects a 
living faith and community. 

In order that the first might be accomplished, it 
will be necessary to make proper use of the educational and 


; 
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dialogical emenents of the experimental services. As said 
before, only the person familiar with the historical 
development and theological meaning of the various parts 
of the liturgy can participate fully. Also, the opportun¬ 
ity for dialogue and discussion offered by these services 
can give the worshiper a chance to confront openly his 
relationship to his congregation and to determine his 
attitude and approach to that congregation at worship. 

The second, that of renewal of the congregation’s 
worship, could prove difficult. For liturgical renewal 
to happen, the congregation itself must experience a 
renewal of its faith and a commitment to being a part of 
the stream of history-making. As this occurs it is ready 
to design a liturgy that has continuity with the liturgi¬ 
cal tradition of the whole church. Keith Watkins identi¬ 
fies the core of this tradition: 

Central in this tradition is the conviction that 
Christian worship is the church’s corporate response 
to God’s action in Jesus Christ—an action which took 
place within history and yet which transcends time, 
affecting human life even now. It is one way of 
fulfilling the Psalmist’s call: 

0 give thanks to the Lord, call on his name, 
make known his deeds among the'peoples! 

Sing to him, sing praises to him, 

tell of all his wonderful works (Ps. 105:1-2). 

This response takes the form of a dramatic recital 
of God’s actions which unites the worshipers with a 
great stream of history-making people, among whom 
he continues to act. Very early in its life the 
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church developed an order of "shape 1 * for this corporate 
action. Embracing both the Jewish heritage and the 
distinctively new character of Christianity, this 
order combined the recital of God*s mighty deeds with 
an act of thanksgiving. It welded scripture, sermon 
prayer, and the breaking of bread into a service which 
continues to be the skeleton of all of the historic 
liturgies of Christendom.35 

To adopt a liturgy merely because it is historical 
is meaningless. A liturgy takes on meaning only when the 
worshiping community feels a part of the stream of history¬ 
making, and when the community understands not only the 
history but the meaning of the service. Here is another 
task for the congregation that would experience liturgical 
renewal—it must educate itself in the history and meaning 
of the liturgy. 

Thus far three criteria have been stated for the 
congregation that would renew its worship: 1) The liturgy 
must grow out of the life and faith of a renewed community. 
2) The liturgy must have continuity with the liturgical 
tradotopm of the whole church. 3) The congregation must 
educate itself in the ways, history, and meaning of worship. 
Two other criteria can be noted: 4) The community life and 
worship must allow for full participation of the members. 
All should be involved in the research, learning, and 
design of the worship, and the worship itself should 

Vi 

Keith Watkins, "An Order of Holy Communion," 
Encounter. XXIV:3 Summer, 1963), 305. 
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involve the members as participants and not spectators. 

5) The community life and the worship of the congregation 
should be concrete in its involvements and concerns. This 
concreteness was defined in Chapter IV. 

The congregation that meets each of the five cri¬ 
teria will experience a renewal of its worship life that 
truly will enable adults and youth alike to find a Christian 
self-identity as 
lives and in the 


they celebrate the action of God in their 
life of their community. 


I 

i 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has shown the importance of the discovery 
of identity for the adolescent. The works of Erik Erikson 
make this point emphatically. It has also shown that 
historically worship has served as a source of identity 
discovery. All during the development of the shape of the 
worship experience—from the earliest times when the people 
of Israel sought identity through the reciting of their 
history in worship to those earliest Christians proclaiming 
a new event in the saving-history of their people and 
recalling a fellowship with Christ—worship has served as 
a source of identity. It still can if the right attention 
is given to it, God, through worship, can call the adoles¬ 
cent to take his place in a stream of history-making, 
becoming a part of the people of God with a ministry to 
perform. Worship does this by witnessing to youth that they 
are full members of the community of faith and can partici¬ 
pate with feeling in its life and its meaningful faith, and 
by bringing youth face-to-face with God and others in an 
environment of love and concern. 

Not just anything labeled worship will serve this 
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| function. Many attempts at worship are not based in any 

t 

community, or, if they are, do not root the community in 

i 

the history of the people of God. Others are based in 
meaningless groups with no hope of being a part of the 
stream of history-making. And others do not grant the 
worshiper opportunity for dialogue, either with God or 

i 

I those around him. Thus, not all experiences called worship 

i 

| are identity producing. However, it is possible for a 
| church concerned for its youth to meet its responsibili- 

t 

j ties to them by the wise application of its heritage of 
worship as drama, as recital/representation. With their 
community they can come together in corporate acts of 
worship, recalling and proclaiming the continuing drama of 
their salvation. Their worship can be an actively shared 

t 

f 

experience, a creative relationship of persons mutually 
involved, participating and committed. 

Worship is historical. The church lives in history. 

I 

People live and die in history. God has revealed himself in 
his mighty acts in history. Worship based in and on history 
serves to enable worshipers of one generation to sense 
their communion with those of past generations who faced 
the same ’'testings’ 1 , shared the same faith, and practiced 
the same forms of confession, prayer, praise, thanksgiving 
and celebration. It is true that each generation must find 
its own unique identity, but it is through worship that 
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each new generation can place itself in relation to what 
has gone on before. Through worship youth can find their 
place in the stream of history-making, can commit them¬ 
selves to a movement that gives meaning to all of history 
and to all of life. They can know who and whose they are. 

As this thesis is brought to a close three points, 
each made in the text, must be emphasized. They are: 1) 

The development of a liturgy or worship form is not the 
whole answer. 2) All adolescent needs are not limited to 
teenagers. And, 3) The role of God and his Grace must not 
be forgotten. 

First, the development of a liturgy or worship form 
is not the whole answer. In spite of the fact that one 
particular liturgical form was used extensively in this 
paper for illustrative purposes a mistake would be made if 
that particular form, or any other, were presented as the 
form to use if adolescents are to find meaning in worship. 
Certainly there are elements in the form considered that 
are important for the discovery of identity—the opportunity 
for dialogue, the demands of risk, the note of recital of 
community and personal history, the thrust toward the 
future, and the three elements of any liturgy—scripture, 
witness, and sacrament. But the form itself cannot be set 
forever. In fact the demand that the church approach the 
adolescent in a spirit of freedom requires that even the 
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I liturgies come under this same freedom. The form must be 

j 

| open to change, dynamic in character. 

| Another danger is that the form of worship will have 

I j 

j temporary meaning as an unique experience but will not 

| ‘ become a part of the living tradition of the youth. It 

I will be a manipulative tool if its use is not accompanied 

i 

with understanding of its purpose. The youth and adults 
turning to any particular form of worship must also turn to 
some deep study of the meaning, history, and purpose of 
worship. Related to this is the danger that an unique 
worship form will further separate the community rather 
than unify it. Worship is the action of the whole people 
of God but if any particular segment of the community 
worships continually in a separate manner from the remain¬ 
der of the community disunity occurs. Of course the answer 
to this is that the total community work together on the 
worship design—adults and youth sharing research, feelings, 
and themselves in the development of a service of Thanks¬ 
giving for their community and their God. The practical 
realization is that this experience will never be total, 
thus, those who work and worship in this manner must be 
prepared to be a remnant, accepting, but working to correct 
the disunity of the church. 

Second, all adolescent needs are not limited to 
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I teenagers. It must be made clear that worship does not 
j serve as a source of identity discovery only for the 

j adolescent. Erikson had made it very plain that the 

identity crisis is not limited by chronological age, nor 
is it ever conquered with finality. Each crisis in the 
cycle of life is tontinually before each person to be faced 
over and over. It is the youth in each man, needing to 
know who and whose he is, that Ross Snyder seems to be 

! 

speaking of when he says, "To be all united and aglow and 
in celebration—is this not the inherent quality of being 
a young person?This is not to glorify the perpetual 
adolescent but rather to affirm that each man must con¬ 
tinually come to God in worship and celebration in order 
to affirm over and over again his identity. 

And, third, the role of God and his Grace must not 
be forgotten. A paper concerned, as this one is, with 
defining a particular psychological benefit from the experi¬ 
ence of worship should be aware of the danger of manipula¬ 
tion. Youth can be manipulated if care is not taken to 
avoid doing so. And, those designing worship experiences 
can, if not careful, work as if they could manipulate God. 

•^Ross Snyder, "The Adolescent Reach for God," p. 6. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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This happens when God is made the object and not the subject 
of worship. Keith Watkins sounds a clear warning in this 
regard, 

The liturgical psychology which has passed for 
worship is blasphemous. It conceives as the church’s 
purpose the earnest endeavor of man to confront God, 
to think his thoughts, to gain clear insights. This 
is an implicit manipulation—of the worshiper, which 
is bad enough, of God himself which is outrageous 
effrontery of the divine majesty. No man, whether he 
be cleric or layman, has any right to manipulate his 
fellows nor to imprison God in his puny constructs. 
Worship whick seeks to do so is blasphemous.2 

This is a warning which should be heard. To use the 
insights of adolescent psychology to design a worship 
experience that will mold youth into a certain pre-conceived 
form is a denial of the reality of worship, of the power of 
God, and of the adolescent need to freely find himself. 

Any worship experience approached with the mental and 
social health of the worshiper as the primary goal is 
certainly less than worship of God . True, the worshiper 
comes crying, ’’Make me whole,” but in doing so he is expres¬ 
sing dependence on God and his Grace, not on the design of 
the service or the guidance of the leader. The wholeness 
that comes to him comes because of what God does and 
because the worshiper celebrates the action of God in his 
life. When the worshiper can approach worship with God as 


2 

Keith Watkins, ”Liturgy and the Free Church,” 
Encounter , XXIII:2 (Spring 1962), 321. 
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subject, he is on his way to establishing a Christian self- 
identity. However, it is not wrong to be aware of and to 
make wise use of the psychological forces at work in any 
situation, even worship. To avoid investigation into such 
matters would be to deny the power of God to touch men in 
every aspect of their lives. In the words of Paul Tillich, 
’•The Spiritual Presence can use any psychological condition 
and every combination of factors to grasp the personal 
self. . . ." 3 


^Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 19^3), 111:196. 


I 
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